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Big equation. Facts like these show why camp directors consider 

The New York Times their most important source of 
important one to camp directors. enroliments...why they use more advertising space 
The bottom figure shows the number of inquiries re- in ia Times Magazine than in all national magazines 
ported by some New York Times Magazine camp adver- combined. 
tisers in 1959. The top figure represents the number 
that were turned into enrollments. Start your year off right by advertising in 

The New York Times Annual Education Di- 

The conversion ratio equals about $550,000 worth of rectory, Monday, January 11. And follow it 
enrollments—just a small percentage of the total busi- up with a regular schedule in The New York 
ness pulled in by all camp advertisers in The New Times Magazine. Full details upon request. 
York Times Magazine. 











Impressive, too, are the hundreds of enrollments re- | Ch N k Ci 
ported to us so far by readers using our Camp Informa- e ew OT Imes 
tion Bureau. Camp Advertising Dept., Times Square, New York 36, N. Y. 
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LETTERS FROM READERS 
Manufacturers of 


THE WORLD'S FINEST 
ARCHERY EQUIPMENT 


there’s a BEN PEARSON 
bow that’s just right 
for YOU... TRY THE 














far greater | 
strength and 
SAFE TY:! 


More on Smoking in Camp 
Our camp for diabetic children has 
been in existence since 1938... 


Since that time we have employed | alg 
many counselors who smoke. | i q PAN 
Several years ago . . ., we tried a | ve. 
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courageous plan. The camp govern- i hig : 

ment established a policy whereby i : 

campers who wish to smoke and have | 4 | 1 

parents’ permission to do so may, but PLAY GR OUND — : 
only when they are with a camp coun- AND ' backed by fiber glass for extra 
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| SWIMMING | |: 
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A beautiful Lemonwood bow 


selor who could teach them to smoke power and durability. Semi- 
POOL EQUIPMENT | 


in a considerate and socially accept- reflexed limb, full-view sight 


able way. It was felt that the associa- | The wise choice of experienced mapere dtbegupcartleonetibanc: 
| buyers for nearly half a century. padded grip. Available in 5'6” 


or 5° length, in weights to 40 
Ibs. Priced as low as ...55+--s 


tions provided would have great ad- 
vantage over environment previously WRITE FOR LITERATURE 
made necessary and direct the conver- hag 
Sation associated with smoking into — 
constructive channels. 

Some interesting observations have AMERICAN 
come from the activity referred to PLAYGROUND DEVICE Co. 
in pre-camp staff training meetings ANDERSON, INDIANA. U.S.A. 
as “Smokecraft.” WORLD'S LARGEST MANUFACTURERS OF FINE 

1. Campers do not smoke in lava- ee AST, SHamiNG 


JOM EQUIPMENT 




















for EVERYONE! 


tories, behind tree stumps or in bed. 

2. Resentment caused when the 
practice is prohibited gives way to 
appraisal of the significance of the 
habit. ay Spe | HERE’S MORE BEAUTY...MORE VALUE 

3. The dignity given the smoking 

eriod eliminates the hypocrisy of . “ 
rd the practice a moral issue and Designed for Safety First! 
teaches smokers to be both careful 
and considerate. 

4. The smoking period provides op- 
portunity for discussion of problems 
underlying the need to smoke. Often 
the problems can be resolved and the 
camper drops out of the smokers’ 
group for more worthwhile activities. 
The desire to smoke is indicative in 
some instances of parental or older 
sibling domination in the home or of 
inability to do anything well enough 
to obtain satisfaction. Often we can 
identify those who need special as- 
sistance and provide satisfactions that 
eclipse the Smokecraft activity. 

We feel that our cooperation with 
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campers as people helps them to as- [he “World's safest pier” provides a non-skid, rust 

sess the smoking habit fairly We resistant, cool deck surface that lasts a lifetime. Sturdy 

Seer re ' Pe ‘ ‘ steady, strong, easy to set up, take down and_ store 

have not been critical of campers \vailable in any size, shape or combination. Complet 

parents because they either allow or accessories Include: benches, ladders, diving platform 

do not allow smoking. We have es- ga es ee steps, signal lights, mooring arms 

tablished a sense of responsibility in Ht designed for: quick, easy installation 

smoking as to when where with MODERNIZE your fel a front with Q STANDARD ia a PIER Write 

‘ * ’ , ‘elamel-tielik: or send us a rough ketch for free rec« mmendat " 

whom and how much. We do not bia | 2 

give smoking our approval, but we 7 

do give it our respect. bfandan of bfae/ J °2@) 0) Ul en tae, | JCM ae) 
Mary B. Olney, M.D. 

, Eastern Branch: Building & - 285, Route 4 Factory: Dept. C, 2836 S. 16th Street 

San Francisco, Calif. Paramus, New Jersey Milwaukee 15, Wisconsin 
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Have you seen the 


CAMPIVAC? 


Fortunately for camp owners and 
directors, the CAMPIVAC machine 
(which automatically and 
thoughtlessly picks the most 
desirable campers from the annual 
new-camper crop) has not yet 

been invented. 


Meanwhile, owners and directors 
who would much rather have a 
pre-selected camper prospect list 
prefer to use the TODAY'S LIVING 
Magazine CAMP DIRECTORY. 

It goes almost exclusively into 
Greater New York’s better homes 
in higher-income communities. 








It's not automatic. But it is highly 
selective. And it appears only in the 


NEW YORK 


Herald 


Tribune 
SCHOOL & CAMP SERVICE 


230 W. 41st Street, New York 36 
PEnnsylvania 6-4000 
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The easy way 
to solve 


the poison plant 
problem in your camp 


AQUA IVY* offers you a two-way plan to reduce 7 \ 


“ie 


POISON IVY 





the poison ivy and poison oak hazard to a minimum — 
and it costs you nothing 





*WHAT IS AQUA IVY? 


Aqua Ivy is a tablet that provides remarkably 
effective protection-from-within against poison ivy 
and poison oak. Taken before the poison plant sea- 
son starts, AQUA IVY TABLETS can give your campers 
season-long immunity to all forms of poison ivy, 
and poison oak. Clinically tested and proven effec- 
tive, AQUA IVY TABLETS have received seals of 
approval from Good Housekeeping, McCall’s and 
Parents Magazine. AQUA IVY TABLETS are available 
at your local pharmacy. 








HERE’S HOW THE PLAN WORKS 
1. PREVENTION —aaua tw ape will supply 


you, cost free, with an informative booklet entitled 
“Facts You Should Know about Poison Ivy and Poison 
Oak’’. This booklet explains the poison plant hazard 
and also tells how AQUA IVY TABLETS were developed 
to provide immunity to these poisonous plants. It in- 
cludes research findings and clinical documentation. 

Send this booklet in your pre-season mailing to all 
camp parents. 


Z. RECOGNITION —aaua IVY will also send 


you, free of charge, a new “recognition” poster which 
illustrates in color the various poison plants, tells how 
to recognize them, describes how and where they 
grow. Thus any of your campers who are still suscep- 
tible (because they have not taken AQUA IVY TABLETS) 
can learn to avoid contact with poison plants. 

Exhibit this poster conspicuously where all your 
campers will see it. 


HERE’S ALL YOU DO 


Just fill out the attached coupon, indicating the quantity 
of booklets you need for mailing to parents and the num- 
ber of posters you plan to display at your camp. And tell 
us where you want this material shipped. 





‘ema i 
SYNTEX CHEMICAL COMPANY, Inc. 
10 East 40th Street, New York 16, N.Y. 


Please rush us the following quantities of AQUA IVY 
booklets and posters: 


Booklets 
Posters 








Ship to: 


Camp name: 





Address: 





City and State: 





Director’s Name: 
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Hild SWING TO CAMP! 





WITH PSPACEMATE TENT CARRIER! 


Space-Mate Tent Carrier rides on top of 
the car! 6 feet long and 12” in diameter 
the Space Mate is completely water- 
proof. Built of lightweight embossed 
aluminum and assembled with Pitts- 
burg lock seam space-mates — 
years of trouble free use. Sold complete 

EASE OF OPERATION with mounting rack. 

Simply pull tents from case until §noce-Mate Tent Carriers can also 

awning top is fully extended — to be bought complete with QUIK 


t ay, just insert crank in 
oe = pecan roll i in’’ TENT No. 996 — as pictured above. 


GET COMPLETE DETAILS NOW —- WRITE TODAY! 


SPACE-VAN CO., BOX 104, Marshalltown, lowa 





‘ : a ining éontinues 
its leadership in Camp 


? Advertising for more 
than a quarter-century! 








26 years of ‘reterence. by the sation’ $ out: 
standing camps reflects the character and 
success of PARENTS’ MAGAZINE'S service 
to families with children. 


Guiding mothers and fathers in the selection 
of camps is an important service PARENTS’ 
MAGAZINE performs for young families 
throughout America. 


PARENTS’ enjoys a unique high degree of 
confidence from its 1,825,000 reader-fami- 
lies with children, and our advertisers enjoy 





renew their schedules each year. 





E. vor Director, secon ies tH 


the results of this confidence—verified by the _ 
fact that 75% of our camp advertisers 


_ For rates and full details, write or phone Josephine — 











BOOKS FOR BETTER 


Perspectives on Conservation: 
Essays on America’s 
Natural Resources 

Edited by Henry Jarrett, The Johns 
Hopkins Press, Homewood, Baltimore 
18, Md., $5.00. 

In these essays, first presented as 
papers at the 1958 Forum of Re- 
sources for the Future, 23 experts dis- 
cuss the questions: What has the con- 
servation movement accomplished 
during the last 50 years toward wise 
use of America’s resources? Where 
does the movement stand today? What 
are the prospects for the next 50 
years? 


Indian Picture Writing 

By Robert Hofsinde (Gray-Wolf), 
William Morrow & Co., Inc., 425 4th 
Ave., New York 16, $2.50. 

Mr. Hofsinde presents 248 draw- 
ings taken from Indian picture writing 
and captions giving information about 
Indian culture. An index makes it 
easy to locate symbols, and sample 
letters in picture writing show how 
to read and write in the Indian way. 


101 Best Nature Games & Projects 

By Lillian and Godfrey Frankel, 
Sterling Publishing Co., Inc., 419 4th 
Ave., New York 16, $2.50. 

The projects and games in this 
book are designed to make nature 
study fun, to stimulate children’s in- 
terest and sharpen observation. They 
are planned for ages 6 to 12. Sample 
projects: making a bird bath or fire- 
fly flashlight, planting a garden in an 
eggshell and keeping a cricket for a 
pet. 


Creative Nature Crafts 

By Robert O. Bale, Burgess Pub- 
lishing Co., 426 S. 6th St., Minne- 
apolis 15, Minn. 

The twofold purpose of this book 
is to develop craft projects using in- 
expensive materials readily available 
in nature and to use creative crafts 
in teaching understanding and appre- 
ciation of nature. The author has had 
30 years’ experience in camping pro- 
grams and supervision. 


\The Crisis in Open Land 

Edited by Walter A. Tucker, 
American Institute of Park Execu- 
tives, Park Education Program, 
Wheeling, W. Va. 

This booklet sets forth our need 


_for open lands, their decrease due to 
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AMPING 


commercial development, and some 
means of meeting the crisis. The 
bulletin was produced as a result of 
a Park Education Workshop meeting 
held at Michigan State University 
early this year. 


Weather in Your Life 

By Irving Adler, The John Day 
Co., 210 Madison Ave., New York 
16, $3.00. 

The author shows how four factors 
make what we call the weather: air, 
water, land, and the sun’s heat. He 
explains how meteorologists forecast 
changes and how to do amateur fore- 
casting. In the final chapter, he dis- 
cusses long-time weather and its effect 
on the earth. 





Listed below are additional new 
books of interest to camp directors 
and counselors. 


Nature 

FRUIT KEY AND TWIG KEY TO TREES 
AND SHRUBS, by William M. Har- 
low, Ph.D., Dover Publications, 
Inc., 180 Varick St., New York 14, 
$1.25. 

OuR GROWING WATER PROBLEMS, by 
R. G. Lynch, The National Wildlife 
Federation, 232 Carroll St. N. W., 
Washington, D.C., 25¢. 

101 WILDFLOWERS OF CRATER LAKE 
NATIONAL PARK (other booklets in 
this series cover other areas) by 
Grant and Wenonah Sharpe, Uni- 
versity of Washington Press, Seattle 
5, Wash., $1.00. 

THE LIvING Forest, by Jack McCor- 
mick, Harper & Brothers, 49 E. 
33rd St., New York 16, $3.95. 

THE LIvING EARTH, by Peter Farb, 
Harper & Brothers, 49 E. 33rd St., 
New York 16, $3.75. 


General 
BETTER CAMPING, National Council 
of the YMCA, Association Press, 
291 Broadway, New York 7, $1.50. 
YOUTH AND FITNESS — A PROGRAM 
FOR SECONDARY SCHOOLS, Ameri- 
can Association for Health, Physi- 
cal Education, and _ Recreation, 
1201 16th St. N. W., Washington 
. RC sa 
INTRODUCTION TO GROUP DYNAMICS, 
by Malcolm and Hulda Knowles, 
Association Press, 291 Broadway, 
New York 7, $2.50. 
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tation standards. 
Washfountain. 


Street, Milwaukee 1, Wisc. 


£, 
Wah 


THOROUGH WASHING AT 
DETROIT SAFETY CONTROL CAMP 
Ample, sanitary washing facilities are important in 
camps, and throughout the country. Bradley Group 
Washfountains with their big deep self-rinsing 
bowls and convenient water supply meet high sani- 


One set of piping connections suffices for each 8 
to 10 person model and when provided with foot 
control no faucets are required and water is saved 
because it is cut off immediately washers leave the 


Our Catalog 5601 shows all models of Wash- 
fountains as well as the popular economical Multi- 


Person Showers —a copy sent free on request... 
Bradley Washfountain Co., 2263 W. Michigan 


ADDIE, 
WL ELI 


Distributed Through Plumbing Wholesalers 


DLEY 


WASHFOUNTAINS 


RECENT CAMP INSTALLATIONS 
Washfountains and Showers 

Camp Oh-Kon-Dah 

Camden County, Mo. 

Girls Club Bidg. Pittsfield, Mass. 

Youth Center Hazardvilie, Conn. 
Jersey Youth Camp 

Twin Lakes, Pa. 


YMCA come snety Brook 
olorado Springs, Colo. 

Camp Indi-Co-So. Bedford, ind. 
Girls Scout Camp 

Carnation, Wash. 
Camp Villa Don Bosco 

Santa Cruz, Calif. 
Camp Collins Gresham, Ore. 
White Eagie Camp ‘Forreston, Iii. 
Biazing Trail Camp 


Denmark, Me. 
Camp Northiand Ely, Minn. 
YMCA Camp Fish Lake 
a Mich. 
Lutheran Summer Cam 
Mt. Gilead, Ohio 
Wood Brook Camp, for Boys 
itzwilliam, N. H. 
Boy Scout Camp Lenape 
Medford, N. J. 





STATEMENT REQUIRED BY THE ACT OF 
AUGUST 24, 1912, AS AMENDED BY THE 
ACTS OF MARCH 3, 1933, AND JULY 2, 
1946 (Title 39, United States Code, Sec- 
tion 233) SHOWING THE OWN<RSHIP, 
MANAGEMENT AND CIRCULATION OF 
CAMPING MAGAZINE, published month- 
ly, November through 7 except semi- 
monthly March at Plainfield, New 
ae for October 1, 

The names and addresses of the pub- 
allen editor, managing editor, and busi- 
ness managers are: Publisher and Editor, 
Howard P. Galloway, 120 W. 7th St., Plain- 
field, N.J., Managing Editor, Marjorie 
Hicks, 120 W. 7th St., Plainfield, N.J., and 
Business Manager, Howard P. Galloway, 
120 W. 7th St., Plainfield, N. J. 

2. The owner is: American ee ASs- 
sociation, Inc., Bradford Woods, artins- 
ville, Indiana. As this is a non-profit 
corporation, there are no _ stockholders. 
Officers of the Association are: President, 
Fred V. Rogers, 3940 W. 4914 SBSt.., Minne- 
apolis. Minn.; Vice-presidents, Stanley J. 
Michaels, 19647 Roslyn Rd., Detroit 21, and 
Gunnar Peterson, Chicago. City Missionary 
Society, 19 S. LaSalle St., hicago 





Treasurer, Oscar L. Elwell, 40 Fe sees si. 


Keene, N.H.; Secretary, Marjorie Leonard, 
N.C 


Woman’s College, 
Greensboro, N.C. 

3. The known bondholders, mortgagees, 
and other security holders owning or 
holding 1 percent or more of total amount 
of bonds, mortgages, or other securities 
are: NONE. 

4. Paragraphs 2 and 3 include, in cises 
where the stockholder or security hodr 
appears upon the books of the company 
as trustee or in any other fiduciary rela- 
tion, the name of the person or corpori- 
tion for whom such trustee is acting; : 
the statements in the two paragraphs 
show the affilant’s full knowledge and 
belief as to the circumstances and c n- 
ditions under which stockholders and 
security holders who do not anpe?r "pon 
the ks of the company as trustees, 
hold stock and securities in acpely 
other than that of a bona fide owner. 

HOWARD P. GALLOWAY 
Editor and Publisher 

Sworn to and subscribed before me th's 
23rd y of September, 1959. 

DONALD RPRUC®RLEY 
Notary Public 
(My commission expires Dec. 


University of 


14 1961) 














Part Il: What 


& THE 50 years since ACA’s founding, millions of 

children have found health and happiness in camps. 
Many millions more will be seeking an opportunity to 
camp in the years just ahead. Camping Magazine’s special 
series, ““Tomorrow’s Children — Camping’s Golden Chal- 
lenge,” is designed to mark ACA’s 50th Anniversary and 
to present some of the immediate and far-reaching chal- 
lenges facing all members of the organization. 

Part I of the series, in the November issue, discussed 
“Where Will Campers Find Campsites?” In this issue, 
Lois Goodrich and Vern Harper present their thinking 
on one phase of the question, “What Kind of Camps Will 
We Offer?” This topic, of course, covers many areas — 


—Camp Mishawaka, Lake Forest, Ill. A Hughes Photo. 
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ind of 
Camps Will We Ofer? 


co-educational camping, boys’ and girls’ camps, agency 
camps, private camps, church camps, day camps, and on 
and on. However, the editors have chosen to discuss de- 
centralized camping a kind of camping which can re- 
late to almost any other kind. 

Miss Goodrich presents the philosophy of decentralized 
camping. The selection appearing here is from her book, 
Decentralized Camping, published by Association Press, 
New York. Mr. Harper’s article outlines how an establish- 
ed camp — one of the oldest in the United States — ac- 
complished its goal to offer decentralized camping. 

Part III, in the January issue, will discuss ““Tomorrow’s 
Campers — What Will They Be Like?” 





—Hidden Valley Camp, Granite Falls, Wash. 


A. Forward 


By Lois Goodrich 


Director, Trail Blazer Camps 


F CAMP is to mean more in the lives of campers than 

a happy vacation or release at the moment, it must 
cause its campers to meet and work out real life situa- 
tions and be ready in attitude and skill to face their prob- 
lems at home, at school and in the neighborhood. Too 
often a camp is so organized that the camper uses it only 
as an escape from reality rather than as a place where he 
must face his tasks and, as one parent wrote, “learn to 
take hold of himself.” 


With a small group of eight or nine campers and two 
counselors living together day and night, a counselor has 
much opportunity for observation, for discovery of ten- 
dencies before they become fixed habits, and for guidance 

and if need be, reference for specialized help. Good, 
balanced living with wise counsel and therapy usually 
makes the last named unnecessary, and campers grow in 
healthful, balanced living. 

Let us point up briefly here some of the positive results 
directors can expect from a program of small-group de- 
centralized camping. 


First, let us look at the camper. Living in the small 
group: 

e tends to do away with the child’s fears, insecurities 
and difficulties of the initial adjustment to camp; he 1s not 
lost in the mass but adjusts only to his small group, the 
members of which know his name in the first hour. 

e allows the counselor to know well and understand 
the camper. 

e almost eliminates homesickness. 

e intensifies personal relationships; causes’ greater 
growth in shorter time; brings about more give and take, 
quicker adjustments, more character changes (whether in 
the shy one, the overbearing, the dependent, the indepen- 
dent. ) 

e increases the chances for forming close friendships. 

e places greater responsibility on each member of the 
group for total group welfare. 

e brings realization of one’s importance to the group. 

e causes every vote and every opinion to count for 
more — in program planning, etc. 


CAMPING MAGAZINE 


DECENTRALIZATION -- 
Step To Better Camping 


e is a real living situation where campers learn to face 
reality. 

¢ increases understanding and appreciation of all peo- 
ple because it is an opportunity to do more with people 
of other races, religions and nationalities; it develops a 
pride in the camper’s camp home and his group; he easily 
identifies with his group members no matter of what race 
or creed. 

e offers peace and leisure and lack of the rush and 
tension of the entire camp together (some campers are 
not ready for large-group hubbub. ) 

e enables the small group to mix with one or two other 
groups or the whole camp as it is able, and as much or as 
little as seems best for its members. 

¢ carries with it inherently the greatest opportunity for 
carry-over into the camper’s home life (each group a 
family;) program built around just daily living in the out- 
of-doors — getting along with group members, doing one’s 
share, taking increasing responsibility, experiencing love 
and sharing, and the joys of service and sacrifice to others; 
budgeting; entertaining; planning one’s own individual time 
for leisure, for hobbies, for letter writing. 


Next let us consider the staff. In the decentralized camp 
the counselors: 

e have opportunities to grow more in all areas. 

e don’t depend on a specialist but must learn in all 
areas of living to carry on a full program. 

e are caused to formulate for themselves their own 
aims and objectives for their own small group and to meas- 
ure their progress by these as the season continues — thus 
gaining an administrative point of view for their small 
camp. 

e learn to organize their program for leisurely and 
more relaxed, enjoyable living. 

The chances for optimum health of the camp are in- 
creased: 

e through leisurely, relaxed living. 

e through absence of noise, uproar, competition and 
big-group tension. 

e through opportunities counselors have for constant 
observation of health habits, not just for checking but for 
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doing together and learning reasons for doing such things 
as latrine scrubbing; washing hands, teeth, hair, underwear; 
taking daily hot soap showers, eating vegetables; boiling 
dishes. 

e through the opportunity the camp nurse or doctor 
has to talk with the two counselors who will be with the 
child constantly and direct the care the doctor prescribes. 

e through the opportunity the nurse or doctor has for 
visiting each group and knowing the child in his camp 
home setting. 

e through its decentralization, both geographically and 
program-wise, which discourages spread of disease beyond 
the group and enables the doctor to know at once who has 
been exposed and makes for ease in isolating any small 
group. 

The decentralized camp is better off in any emergency 
— fire, disease, bombing, etc. The pattern of living is al- 
ready established for self-reliance, independence, responsi- 
bility for others, and good judgment in decisions. 

The decentralized plan of camping is an excellent way 
for the director to begin a camp in a small way—either 
private or agency camp — and later add to or subtract 
from by small camp groups without undergoing serious 
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organizational changes or losing the feeling or morale of 
the total camp. He can also enroll large numbers without 
the ill effects of large numbers. 


Role of the director: Every camp director owes it to him- 
self once a year to organize and be articulate about his real 
beliefs concerning the purposes, general philosophy and 
guiding policies of his camp. In no two years perhaps will 
the wording be identical, for his thinking will and should 
be somewhat influenced by the sum of the contacts, read- 
ing and current world influences from which he draws. 
Certainly before he undertakes decentralized camping he 
should consolidate his thinking about camping philosophy 
and its effect upon all parts of his program. 

First of all, does he himself believe in his program 
enough to live it? If he wishes for his campers an interest 
in all natural phenomena, has he discovered for himself 
its role in character building, stability and peace of soul? 
Does he know the ways of the forest? Is his life so filled 
with woods lore that it will overflow to staff and campers? 
And, if but a beginner in the lessons of the out-of-doors, 
is he at least fired with real desire to live in it and learn? 
Will his life be an example for all new comers among siaff 
and campers, and will he share his daily discoveries and 
adventures in this outdoor world? 

In short, will he (and his family, if he has one) live 
simply under canvas in the out-of-doors, exemplifying the 
joy and daily comfort of such life? If decentralized living 
in the out-of-doors is too uncomfortable for the director, 
supervisor, dietitian; if there must be “top brass” who are 
unable to find outdoor shelters and woods living comfort- 
able — how then can counselors and campers view it in 
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any light other than some rugged experience that must be 
endured? 

Decentralized camping must begin with the director and 
his personal philosophy, and he must possess and practice 
all qualities which he will seek in his entire staff. 

Next he must tuink out decentralized camping as he 
shall use it in his program. The author is aware that many 
directors and entire national organizations use variations 
of decentralized camping — from the small group of 
eight, independent and on their own, to larger groups, 
troops and villages which function under a leader and in 
turn are made up of smaller counselor-led units or groups 
that vary in their independence and their cooperative ac- 
tivities. 

There are also variations in the extent to which the 
groups, whatever their size, function as groups and the 
extent to which their members return to the more typical 
centralized activities —- some even living group life for 
one half day and centralized living the other half. There 
are just as many variations in the extent to which outdoor 
living is done. Entirely apart from these there are also 
group-centered camps which organize children to function 
as groups but do not decentralize the groups physically 
and do not live in the out-of-doors nor use it as a program 
medium. 

Each camp director must work out his philosophy to 


carry Out best the purposes either he privately or his or- 


ganization (if his is an organization camp) wishes to ac- 
complish. This, and his plan for getting at it, he should 
write out for himself and study and re-evaluate each year. 

The author’s philosophy of decentralized camping is 
given below to serve as an example or stimulus for other 
directors in their own thinking. 


Camping Philosophy: The camp should be built and 
maintained on a philosophy .. . 

That considers camp as primarily educational; as an 
opportunity for the closest application of democratic ideals 
and religious precepts to the problems of living together 
in social groups. 

That realizes the twofold unique opportunity that camp- 
ing alone has of bringing about growth in children (1) 
through group living and (2) through getting close to 
their natural surroundings; and that plans program with 
this twofold opportunity in mind. 

That is based on the premise that no matter how well- 
planned the activity itself, unless every camper participat- 
ing has had a hand in making the plans and the prepara- 
tions, and will have a hand in the necessary followup, the 
activity will not be as complete or meaningful an experi- 
ence as is possible, and can in some instances prove harm- 
ful; that children learn best the things they actually ex- 
perience, and the camp motivates its program so as to 
cause children to do things for themselves and solve prob- 
lems on their own. 

That provides for camp to be so set up that children 
are constantly in situations offering the optimum oppor- 
tunity for serving others first and making self secondary 
to the group. 

That places emphasis on leadership, fully realizing that 
the counselor living with the camper is the most important. 
single element in the camping situation. 

That realizes, no matter what philosophy or program 
plan exists in the minds of camp leadership, camp from 
the point of view of the campers is for fun and should 
be so run that the campers and staff find it is fun. 


—Miss Goodrich’s article is reprinted from her book, De- 
centralized Camping, published by Association Press, 
291 Broadway, New York 7. 
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Established Camps 


Can Decentralize 


Camp Becket had to face many obstacles—including financial 


problems, long tradition, re-evaluating camping philosophy. But 


a successful, forward-looking decentralization plan was realized. 


By Vern O. Harper 
Director, Camp Becket-in-the-Berkshires 


T ALL BEGAN with the proposed replacement of an 

old, worn out toilet unit that had completely served 

its time. It may not have been an antique but it certainly 

was a museum piece and was affectionately known as the 
“automat.” 

But let us first set the stage. Founded in 1903 by H. W. 
Gibson, one of the recognized camping authorities of 
that era, Camp Becket was laid out in a hollow square, 
a pattern which became typical of the early camps. Tents 


Mr. Harper and two of Camp Becket’s counselors exam- 
ine a topigraphical map of camp’s new, decentralized plan. 
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were carefully lined along three sides of the square, the 
fourth being reserved for dining and administration units. 
Gradually, as more camping experience was evaluated, 
reasons were found for moving the dining and adminis- 
trative quarters to other locations, but the company street 
formation of camper quarters persisted throughout the 
1920's. 

Then there began to emerge, along in the 1930’s some 
newer concepts of camping to which Becket responded 
by breaking up its centralized system. Seven cabins were 
built in a natural clearing, some 200 yards down lake 
from the central unit, and developed as a younger boys’ 
village. Another set of six cabins was built on a heavily 
wooded hill some 250 yards up lake to serve the older 
campers. 


Thus the old central campus, where all campers had 
once lived, became the middle unit of a three village 
camp. Its 17 cabins, although still located along the U- 
shaped company street, were built farther apart and faced 
slightly off-angle from the street so as to break the rigid 
formality of earlier days. 

In this manner, the principle of a graded program 
geared to age-group levels was established and, during 
the next 15 to 20 years, was expanded and refined. The 
experience was positive from all points of view. No one 
who had observed or participated in this method of 
housing and programming would have dreamed of going 
back to the original methods. 

It was the problem of replacing the “automat,” which 
had served the central housing area for so long, that put 
the wheels of progress in motion once again. To the 
casual observer, the problem was academic, simply one 
of wrecking the old and building the new with funds 
that we didn’t have but would certainly raise. 

Actually, the money problem was solved first. When 
the Camp Becket Dads’ Association Executive Committee 
heard of the need, it was presented to the membership 
which promptly voted to finance the project. Architects, 
builders and suppliers belonging to the Association volun- 
teered to develop the plans and expedite the supplies. 
We were on our way. All we had to do was to apply the 





design factors of the health, sanitation and safety standards 
of the YMCA, the ACA and the State Health Depart- 
ment—or so we thought. 

The new “automat” was to be a flush system, by popu- 
lar demand; the old one had not been. When the design 
factors were applied for a flush system, we discovered 
that, although our water supply was sufficient for the 
increased water demand, our pumps were insufficient, 
our power was insufficient, and we would have to install 
a septic system and leeching field large enough for a 
small town. The power and the pumps we could handle, 
but what about the ledge and the shale and the large, 
open, level leeching bed that would have to be created 
right in the middle of a rugged area? 

What had started out to be a $7,500 project had sud- 
denly jumped to $16,000 or more. This demanded an- 
other look at the situation and for this we shall be forever 
grateful. We decided to reappraise the entire layout and 
organization of campsite and program and for this a 
special committee was appointed. A look at the village 
disclosed 17 cabins housing 136 campers and counselors, 
a unit that was larger than many camps across the 
country, and several times larger than the peer-group 
units advocated by educators and camping authorities. 
The age range of the village was 10 to 14. With puberty 
coming right in the middle of this range, these boys had 
little in common except appetites. The range of mental, 
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physical and social interests and abilities was tremendous 
and we had long since discovered that the village had to 
be divided for program purposes. If we built a new 
“umpteen” thousand dollar toilet unit here, we would be 
nailing down this undesirable situation for generations to 
come. Actually, the conditions that prompted the division 
of the original central area still existed in this one. 

Thus the committee discovered that it was dealing with 
a rather complex problem. In addition to the obstacles 
of expense and installation, now we realized that we were 
involved in questions dealing with physiology, sociology, 
psychology and education. Still another force was dis- 
covered to be present—tradition. There were those who 
believed that, because Camp Becket had served so many 
so well in the past, it was almost sacrilege to even con- 
sider a basic change. And yet basic change had actually 
begun back in the 30’s and it had proved its worth. 

In order to resolve these questions and make a recom- 
mendation for action, the committee devised a plan. Many 
of the books written by authorities in organized camping, 
education and related fields, as well as sanitary engineer- 
ing, were read and notes made on statements dealing with 
our particular concerns. Dozens of excerpts, some phil- 
osophical, some practical, were compiled, studied and dis- 
cussed. From this was developed a proposed revised Op- 
erating Policy for Camp Becket as well as a Master Plan 
to implement the policy. Finally came the strategy for 
“selling” these recommendations to the Camp Committee. 

The most pertinent and typical excerpts were mimeo- 
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graphed and distributed to the Committee as the basis 
on which our recommendations were made. Then we pro- 
posed: 

|. That the original toilet unit plan for the middle vil- 
lage be scrapped. 

2. That the middle village give way to the development 
of two separate and distinct age-group villages. 

3. That a fifth village be established to serve the older 
boys on a remote part of the lakeshore. 

4. That a modern wash and toilet facility be built for 
each village, except the new older boys’ village where the 
number of boys, plus the remote and rugged area, made 
it impractical. 

5. That camper ages be limited to 9-16, inclusive. (They 
had ranged considerably lower. ) 

6. That plans recognize the fact that Camp Becket 
serves co-ed and family groups outside of the regular 
eight-week season. 

7. That the standards of camping established by the 
National Council of YMCA’s, the American Camping As- 
sociation and the Commonwealth of Massachusetts be 
our standards. 

8. That a Master Plan be developed to implement the 
Operating Policy and the above decisions on a time 
schedule. 


Then came our “coup de grace” on the obstacle of tra- 
dition. We reminded ourselves that Becket’s founder had 
been a leading pioneer in the field of camping. And if 
living today, he would be just as bold in adapting new 
concepts from the fields of sociology, education, et al., as 
he had been in the early days. Camping must move with 
the times if it is to serve the best interests of American 
youth. 

To simply state that these recommendations were ac- 
cepted would be an injustice to the work of the study 
committee. The Camp Committee and the Dads’ Asso- 
ciation Executive Committee were delighted with this plan. 
In the first place it got them off the hook on the original 
decision to simply replace the old “automat.” The cost 
would have been beyond their reasonable capacity and 
the whole thing was impractical. But, just as important, it 
gave them a chance to improve the functional aspects of 
camp while at the same time tackling it in units which 
they could actually finance from year to year. 

Action began in 1955. During the season, camper-coun- 
selor work groups cleared brush and trimmed trees: at a 
new village site. Also, eight of the 17 middle village cabins 
were jacked up and a pole skid was made. Then, early in 
the fall, a volunteer dad arrived with a friend and his 
“volunteered” bulldozer and crew. Each of the eight cabins 
was moved into place on the skid which rolled on logs 
that had been cut during the clearing process. The cabins 
were later placed on footings and the first of the new 
toilet units, built to adapt to any kind of a group, made 
this village ready for the 1956 season. 

The remaining nine cabins of the middle village were 
regrouped and a new toilet unit was added for the 1957 
season. That same summer, the new older boys’ village 
was developed and occupied with the help of the boys 
themselves. This is a tent village, accommodating 20 boys 
plus leaders, which does much of its own cooking and 
features advanced camping via hiking and canoe trails. 

In 1958 the Dads’ Association financed a new sanitary 
unit for the old senior village, and another such unit for 
the youngest boys’ village was completed for the 1959 
season. Total expenditures amounted to little more for 
these four new sanitary units than would have been needed 
for the originally proposed new “automat” simply _ be- 
cause, by building one small unit per year, our own Care- 
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Partial view of Camp Becket’s grounds as they were sever- 
al years ago — before the decentralization program began. 


taker has been able to do the work and the Dads have 
been able to raise enough funds each year to pay for the 
current project. Other aspects of the total project, such 
as increasing power, pump capacity, communication, etc., 
were financed by the camp, and all were coordinated by 
the Master Plan. 

Enabling factors in functional organization, supervision 
and programming have multiplied from the very begin- 
ning of this decentralization process. Since it is the goal 
of camping to create in its rustic setting the climate and 
conditions for the ideal growth and development of all 
members of the camp community, each according to his 
own capacities and needs, it is imperative for each camp 
to seek out the ways in which it can be most effective. 
The decentralized unit plan has done much to strengthen 
Becket’s program in this regard. 

For instance, the five villages have made it possible to 
refine the age groupings in each to a one and one-half 
year age range. Thus, the inevitable adjustments in place- 
ment, that have to be made because of social, physical 
and other variables in youngsters, may be made without 
broadening the homogeneity of any village to a critical 
point. Also, as a boy moves from village to village over 
the course of a few summers, he finds himself on alternate 
summers a younger boy in the village, then an older boy. 
Although the variations are slight, the roles are different 
and this affords a growing boy a lot of practice for be- 
coming a cooperative follower as well as a successful 
leader. 

The social orientation and development of campers is 
further enhanced in a more subtle way. The layout and 
organization of the camp automatically places each camp- 
er in several simultaneous roles in relation to other peo- 
ple. These roles simulate those of his home environment. 
First of all he becomes a member of a cabin group, the 
family. Then he belongs to a peer-group village, his school 
mates and quite likely the neighborhood gang. He also be- 
comes a member of the camp community, in reality a 
cross section of society, as at home. 


Therefore, by scheduling blocks of time during which 
program is planned by and conducted on these various 
social levels, each camper gains experience, know how 
and skill in his simultaneous roles. Because he is brought 
into the family circle for decision making and planning, 
his own family membership is enhanced. By representing 
his cabin group on a village council or planning commit- 
tee he learns about representative government, committee 
work, majority rule. He is encouraged to become articu- 
late, persuasive, honest in his representation. As he joins 
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all-camp councils and planning committees he learns to 
respect the roles of those who are older and more experi- 
enced as well as the younger and less experienced. He 
learns that each is importdht to the whole. 

For meeting individual needs and setting the stage for 
personal skill development and achievement, the decen- 
tralized peer group plan has proved unique. It has made 
possible a graded program in all aspects of camping, gear- 
ed to each village level. No longer does the youngster’s 
interest in camping need to degenerate after two or three 
summers because he is housed, organized, programmed 
and supervised in the same old way, year after year. The 
program available to each village is based on its maturity 
level, developmental needs, interests, and capacity to as- 
similate skills and experiences physically, mentally, social- 
ly, emotionally. 

In recognizing that growing youngsters have changing 
needs, and gearing the camp to keep pace with those needs, 
campers get a sense of progressing, a sense of being recog- 
nized for what they are, a sense of well-being because they 
are among adults who know them. With the graded pro- 
gram, even the high schooler has new program and adven- 
ture to look forward to, to come back to. This is most 
important because camping has a 'significant contribution 
to make to the teen-age needs of America. 

This system allows counselors to really specialize in 
certain age group levels, to use group work methods, 
give more individual attention, and to apply the learnings 
of related fields to these levels. It has helped boys to learn 
from and be inspired by each other because they were not 
too far apart in age. 

From the administrative point of view, the system has 
many plus factors. Echelons of supervision and authority 
are much more widely and equitably distributed, so that all 
staff members are close to the wheels of operation where 
their own growth is enhanced. Becket no longer has an 
all-camp program director. Each village, with its director, 
counselors and campers, is an operating unit, a camp with- 
in a camp. All persons in the village share in determining, 
planning and executing program features. Counselors take 
turns as advisors in these processes. It affords the counselor 
a far richer experience and opportunity for growth because 
his role changes throughout each day. He serves as parent, 
teacher, supervisor, coach, disciplinarian, buddy, confidant, 
judge, guide, advisor, protector, example and more. This 
is the crucible in which the raw materials of leadership are 
blended into an alloy of real value as a person. 

The net gains of these methods, appraised from the prac- 
tical as well as the philosophical point of view, would ap- 
pear to be: 

1. An improved community which offers a richer ex- 
perience for all. 

2. A reduction of camper turnover 
span of years. 

3. An attraction for and a service to older youth. 

4. A smoother, more natural transition from camper to 
staff leader for those who qualify. 

5. A deep sense of satisfaction that comes from observ- 
ing these trends, and the knowledge that we are applying 
the best known principles in work with youth to the best 
of our ability. 


and an extension of 
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Help 
Johnny 


Want 
To Read 


—El Capitan Camp, Santa Barbara, Calif. Eldon Tatsch photo. 


There has been a great deal of discussion in educational circles 
about “why Johnny can't read." Camps can encourage children to 
understand the fun in reading and also help them want to read. 


By Frank B. Keith 
Director, Camp Robinhood 


LOVE OF READING is an ex- 

tremely important attitude. We 
at Camp Robinhood feel that when 
reading is placed within the structure 
of a recreational program, it becomes 
a recreational activity. The children 
who attend Camp Robinhood are 
from 5 through 12 years old. Their 
reading abilities range from zero to 
about twelfth grade. Some of the chil- 
dren had never read a book other 
than a school textbook or an assigned 
book before coming to camp. 

We are not primarly concerned 
with the teaching of reading skills, 
but the teaching of reading enjoy- 
ment. Four steps are necessary for a 
good camp reading program. 


The first step is to alert your staff 
to the importance of reading as a 
camp activity. Many staffers will not 
be able to believe there will be 12- 
and 14-year-olds who can read only 
as well as a 9-year-old. This means 
you should hold a discussion of how 
to help a child select a good book, 
how to look over a book quickly to 
rate its difficulty and how to create 
an atmosphere for reading, indoors 
or out. 

Listening to a story being told is a 
first step toward reading for the 
youngest group. Hence, a demonstra- 
tion of story telling to your staff is 
valuable. It is much less embarrassing 
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for a poor reader to join a group 
hearing a story told or read than to 
admit to his friends that he cannot 
read the same books they are reading. 

The second step is to have avail- 
able to the camp a good supply of 
books ranging from pre-primer level 
through young adult books. At Camp 
Robinhood, we are fortunate in hav- 
ing available to us a school library, 
and counselors check-out books for 
their campers. This also allows a 
wide selection of titles and reading 
levels for the children. Also, the pub- 
lic library would have made available 
to us a selection of books. 

If many of the counselors have had 
little experience with a reading activi- 
ty, it is good to have an experienced 
teacher or librarian rate each book 
and make a note of age and grade 
level on its fly leaf. It would be valu- 
able for a camp away from a ready 
source of books to build up its own 
library, especially books for counsel- 
ors to use when story telling or read- 
ing aloud. 

A few basic reference works help 
when selecting books for a camp li- 
brary are: The Right Book for the 
Right Child, Miriam Snow, American 
Library Assn.; Gateway to Readable 
Books, Ruth Strang and H. W. Wil- 
son; and A Selected List of Books for 
Boys and Girls, Children’s Book 
Council, 62 W. 45 St., New York 19. 

Don’t forget to provide books for 
the handicapped reader. You must 
have some books with a low reading 


level, but a high maturity level. In 
addition, parents are sometimes eager 
to donate books to the camp library. 

The third step, and perhaps the 
most important, is a good beginning 
as the reading activity starts. On the 
first day of camp, it is necessary that 
counselors be prepared and books be 
made available. The reading activity 
should begin as easily as the swim- 
ming period in the morning. For 
those reluctant or unable to read, a 
counselor should be ready to read or 
tell a story. The rest of the campers 
can choose their books and spread 
out in their assigned areas to read and 
relax. 

The last step in formulating a good 
camp reading program is an evalua- 
tion. At the beginning of our reading 
program, we found we had many lis- 
teners and few readers. At the end, 
the situation was reversed. This, we 
felt, showed campers’ enthusiasm for 
and acceptance of our program. 

The secret is to have a book for 
each camper on his reading level and 
roughly corresponding to his interest 
pattern. The most popular books are 
those, of course, that complement a 
camp program—animal, nature, sport 
and adventure stories. 

If you want children to love to 
read, they must be surrounded with 
books and people who love books. 
The positive attitudes formed toward 
reading when it is placed in a recrea- 
tional setting are well worth the time 
devoted to the program. 
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By Willa Vickers Oldham 


You'll find that obtaining thoughtful references for camp person- 
nel will be helpful in securing a good staff. Here are suggestions 


to help you plan and develop ways to secure these references. 


O USE or not to use references 

has long been a moot question 
with those concerned with camp per- 
sonnel selection. Various methods of 
choosing those to supply references 
have been devised and frequently 
found wanting. Perhaps our exaspera- 
tion in finding a given counselor's 
reference did not truly state his quali- 
fications for the job is due to our 
own inept development of the way 
these references are secured and later 
used. 

Molding reference blanks after 
other camps’ or personnel depart- 
ments’ is a fine way to begin. But, it 
may prove totally inadequate, if am- 
ple time and careful thought have not 
been given to developing a form to 
meet your specific needs. 

Question number one certainly is: 
Can the same sheet be used success- 
fully for maintenance help, cooks, 
nurse and counselors? Most common- 
ly it is, as a matter of expediency, 
but how smart is this plan? 

Until we evaluate what reference 
information is needed for each posi- 
tion, we are in no position to pro- 
ceed with either a single form or sev- 
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eral modified forms taking care of 
all camp personnel. Qualities that are 
“musts” for successful camper-staff 
relationships, camper development 
and staff to staff relationships should 
be enumerated by the camp director 
and his personnel committee. If you 
have the good fortune to have people 
within your community who can help 
delineate and define desirable traits, 
seek their help. 


After the “musts” are established, 
consider qualities that would be an 
asset in an individual and add them 
to your list. You'll want to know, for 
example, that if a person is considered 
to have leadership ability, he is also 
emotionally mature. Since we are 
dealing with people just developing 
into adults, we will frequently find 
contradictory qualities appearing. 
With the questions determined, the 
next problem posed is: How can we 
best secure this information? Will 
narrative form, such as a letter, en- 
courage the person giving the refer- 
ence to speak more freely? Major 
points to be covered should be out- 
lined for the letter writer. Or, should 


we list the qualities we are interested 
in, asking that those most like the in- 
dividual be checked? There are a 
number of variances on the latter 
method. For one, the list is used 
without asking the writer to indicate 
degree to which applicant has these 
qualities. A second method asks that 
those qualities most noticeable in the 
candidate be double-checked. 

The type of reference question- 
naire which, perhaps, gives the most 
accurate results asks that the person 
filling out the form check the five 
qualities considered the strongest posi- 
tive characteristics of the prospective 
counselor. Another space on the form 
asks to have those qualities “in which 
the candidate needs assistance in de- 
velopment” checked. 

It is advisable to have space on the 
reference form to give the candidate’s 
name, age and position desired. More 
than one person will likely pass on 
the applicant and, while stapling 
should insure references remaining 
with the right application, this method 
forestalls misfiling. 

When you place yourself in the 
position of the person giving a refer- 
ence, you will understand the natural 
reactions he has. Immediately, an 
overwhelming sense of obligation or 
responsibility may engulf him—what 
he says may affect the life of another 
human being. We must recognize 
these feelings in the development of 
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How to Prepare a Good Reference Form 


|. Consider whether one application form will be adequate for all 
jobs—counselor, cook, nurse, maintenance help. 


2. Decide what qualities are “musts” for successful camper-staff 


relationships. 


3. Evaluate qualities that would be an asset to an individual and 


add them to your list. 


4. Carefully consider to whom you will send the questionnaire. 


5. Determine how you will ask the person filling out the reference 
form to indicate applicant's qualities. 


strictly confidential. 


6. Include a description of the job the applicant will fill. 
7. Assure the person filling out the form that the application is 


8. Ask the person filling out the form to make final remarks or a 
summary about the applicant's attributes and allow enough space 


for this. 


9. Decide whether the applicant should know whom you are con- 


tacting for references. 


10. Remember that in every way, your questionnaire should fit your 


specific needs. 


a reference form. If we don’t, a refer- 
ence may turn into a meaningless 
jumble of check marks or words 
either used so sparingly that not too 
much can be gained or so effusively 
that you are given to believe that the 
person in question is a saint and so 
outstanding that he could not have 
normal human frailities. 

Remember, that should a. staff 
member need counseling for personal 
or work problems, a properly filled 
out reference can be of inestimable 
value in holding the key to procedure 
for the supervisor. 

It is important that the introductory 
remarks on the reference form point 
out clearly that: 

1. The purpose of the form is to 
be helpful to the individual concerned 
and give that person an opportunity, 
with guidance, to grow on the job. 

2. The happy growth of campers 
depends, to a goodly extent, on the 
securing of well qualified counselors. 

3. A person may be said to have 
fine, upright traits and yet not be 
suited to the type of job outlined. 
An outline of the job should, of 
course, be included. 

4. You assume the person making 
out the form is “trustworthy and 
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capable of frank appraisal” and that 
the organization asking for the in- 
formation will, in turn, “value your 
judgment and regard your reply as 
confidential.” 

Even with the assurance that refer- 
ences are confidential, some people 
may still be hesitant to list negative 
features for “fear that the candidate 
will find out what I’ve said.” In this 
case, you may wish to give opportun- 
ity for adding further information to 
the report by a telephone call or a 
personal interview. 

Final questions or a summary on 
the reference form are also important. 
Be sure to ask the length of time 
and in what relationship the person 
has known the applicant. Allow space 
to write in any remarks pertinent to 
the candidate’s qualifications, positive 
and/or negative, for the job in ques- 
tion. A recommendation as to the 
age bracket with which the prospec- 
tive staff member works best may be 
helpful. 

To whom should all this be sent 
to insure the fairest treatment for the 
applicant and camp alike? The fa- 
miliar three person plan is almost 
standard in industry and other areas 
of personnel work as well as camping. 





Who should 


The important point is: 
those three be? You will have to de- 
cide whether you feel you get just as 
balanced a set of references with no 
designation as you do by asking that 
one be a teacher, one an employer 
—preferably the most recent, and one 
a friend. If you have not specified 
that references are to be given by only 
those over 21, then you have only 
yourself to blame! Or do you? Again, 
you must decide if you will be equally 
satisfied with comments of younger 
people. 

To increase the amount of refer- 
ence material you can secure on any 
one applicant, you can automatically 
send additional reference forms to 
school deans or principals, heads of 
college departments and, if known, 
former employers. If such a plan is 
set up, you should decide whether 
the applicant should know you will 
contact them. 

While somewhat removed from the 
actual reference plan, it’s a good idea 
to set up a “proving ground” for 
likely prospects who seem camp 
counselor material. This ties in with 
arrangements for learning about the 
individual prior to final selection and, 
for that reason, is mentioned here. 
In the case of the cook who may be 
a school cook during the balance of 
the year, there’s no difficulty in plan- 
ning to sample his wares. A typist 
Or someone expected to do mimeo- 
graphing can easily demonstrate skill 
and a maintenance man may be very 
willing and proud to show his handy- 
work. 


How then can you see counselors 
in action? A cookout staged by ex- 
perienced staff members is a nice ges- 
ture to newcomers and gives an op- 
portunity to see reactions to outdoor 
skills. A campfire program later in 
the day or evening can bring to light 
some of their talents. Your head 
counselor, program director or per- 
sonnel committee might well attend 
and, having agreed in advance on 
what to look for during the meeting, 
serve as observers, and jot down 
notes to use in final selection of camp 
staff. 

No matter how we ask one person 
to evaluate another, we know we will 
not be able to rule out human in- 
adequacies. The references we fre- 
ceive will be of greatest value when 
they become tools to sharpen our 
perceptiveness in the field of human 
relations. 





An article by Mrs. Oldham on 
using references in camp Staff 
guidance work is scheduled to ap- 
pear in a coming issue of Camp- 
ing Magazine. 
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Top Speakers Announced For 


ACA 


Gold seekers and wagon train pio- 
neers who swarmed West more than 
a century ago to establish new homes 
and seek their fortunes were as fa- 
miliar with the magic and fellowship 
of campfires as are the thousands of 
young campers who fill our children’s 
camps every summer. It is most ap- 
propriate that the 1960 National Con- 
vention committee should _ select 
“Light From A Thousand Campfires” 
as the theme for “Camping’s Golden 
Anniversary Date” in San Francisco 
next March. 

Taking the theme from the title of 
the forthcoming anthology of best 
articles published in Camping Maga- 
zine which goes on sale at the San 
Francisco convention, the committee 
members are evolving a program 
which they hope will encompass the 
highlights of the past 50 years, inter- 
pret them in terms of present prac- 
tices, and light the way into the com- 
ing decades of camping. 

One of the West’s great outdoors- 
men and leading conservationist, Dr. 
Joel Hildebrand, will open the con- 
vention with a keynote address point- 
ing the way for campers to preserve 
and use our heritage of wilderness 
areas. Dr. Hildebrand, chemistry pro- 
fessor beloved by generations of Uni- 
versity of California students, is a 
famous mountaineer in his own right 
and a long-time leader and former 
president of the Sierra Club. He was 
manager of the U. S. Olympic Ski 
Team in 1936, is a past president of 
the American Chemical Society, and 
in addition to publishing more than 
180 papers on scientific subjects has 
co-authored three books on camping 
subjects, including “Camp Catering,” 
“Ski Mountaineering” and “Going 
Light With Backpack or Burro.” 

Another noted speaker scheduled 
for General Sessions meeting is Dr. 
Tully Knoles, chancellor-emeritus of 
the College of the Pacific and life- 
long exponent of progress in educa- 
tional activities, who will outline 
camping’s role in preparing the child 
for greater realization of his _poten- 
tialities in adult life and society. 

Dr. Edward Teller, renowned 
scientist-teacher, often referred to as 
the “father of the H-bomb” although 
he has contributed equally to the 
peaceful use of atomic power, will 
address the delegates at the closing 
luncheon. The program committee 
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National Convention 


was greatly honored to have a man 
of Dr. Teller’s international stature 
accept the invitation to speak. Dr. 
Teller’s two children attend camp 
regularly, so he is familiar with pres- 
ent-day philosophy of camping and 
is eager to remind camping leaders 
of their influential role in these days 
when the rapid progress of science 
is making such a tremendous impact 
on the lives of boys and girls 

The great success of the college- 
level seminars on camping subjects, 


with the intent of developing a man- 
ual or leaflet to be added to the wealth 
of camping information available 
through ACA. Nationally known 
leaders in camping whose experience 
qualifies them to serve as authorities 
will direct the workshops. Subjects 
are: Developing the Camp Site, Pub- 
lic Lands and Recreational Camping, 
Making the Most of Music in Your 
Camp, Creative Crafts in a Camp 
Setting, Achieving the Creative in 
Dramatics, Who are Our Campers— 





Dr. Joel Hildebrand 


introduced first at the St. Paul con- 
vention, has prompted the inclusion 
of such seminars at San Francisco. 
Leadership is being secured from the 
ranks of camp-minded educators and 
professional people. Each seminar, 
limited to 25 pre-registered delegates 
who pay a special seminar fee of 
$5.00, will have three two-hour meet- 
ings for intensive study and discus- 
sion. Topics selected by a “sounding 
board” of nearly 200 people include 
the following subjects: Business Man- 
agement Ethics, Discovering Socio- 
logical Aspects of Camp Clientele, 
Staff Relationships, Teen-agers in 
Camping, Exploring the Roots of 
Camper Enthusiasm, Educational Val- 
ues in Camp Programming, Primitive 
Camping Values, Guides for New 
Camp Directors, and Morality in To- 
day’s Camp Culture. 

Pre-registration and a fee will also 
be required of those who attend the 
six workshop sessions. These groups 
will work cooperatively to solve a 
specific problem of camp operation 


Dr. Edward 


Teller 


How'd They Get That Way? 

Kindred group meetings, starting 
on Tuesday, March Ist, are being ar- 
ranged by many national organiza- 
tions preceding the opening session 
ol the convention. 

By this time, all ACA members 
should have received their registra- 
tion packet, containing the convention 
registration card, reservation § cards 
for workshops and seminars, reserva- 
tion cards for special convention train 
leaving Chicago, hotel reservation 
forms, and travel information. Non- 
members can secure the packet by 
writing to Wayne Cockrell, Registra- 
tion Chairman, P. O. Box 5050, San 
Francisco. 

Because the ACA convention is 
competing with two other national 
conferences and the overflow of visi- 
tors following the Winter Olympic 
Games, early registration and early 
hotel’ reservation is most advisable. 
Plan NOW to join the 1500 delegates 
who will be in San Francisco on 
March 1-5, 1960 
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Caretul Food Management 
Means Better Meals 


ASKED one of my camp director 
friends Jast summer how his 
camp was going. “Fine,” he replied, 
“good attendance and good program. 
Just hope I make a little money.” My 
next question, of course, was “How 
are your expenses?” to which his re- 
ply was—“Won’t know ‘till about 
September 15th.” I was amazed, to 
say the least, because here was a man 
who had a good camp and who should 
be making a good return on his in- 
vestment and labor. 


The solution to his problem is a 
nasty word to some—system! Man- 
agement is a science. We can all use 
this science, if we will. We then can 
tell at any given week exactly what 
our expenses are, our inventory Is, our 
income is and thus our profit or loss. 

Let’s deal specifically with food 
management. The first step in food 
management is to make a total camp 
budget. Then plan a basic menu for 
one or two weeks and make a food 
budget which tells how much you can 
spend for raw food, salaries, utilities, 
kitchen supplies, etc. You need this 
information in order to operate your 
kitchen with a profit and loss goal 
in mind. Once you have your budget 
and your menus written down, (there 
are many good books on food budget- 
ing and menu planning, thus I won't 
Suggest a form here) you are ready 
to plan your basic order. This should 
be done in February or March, no 
later. Make a list of all the canned 
goods you estimate you will need, 
determined by your storage capacity 
and frequency of delivery, then place 
your order. Hold it!—don’t call your 
favorite supplier yet. You don’t know 
that he has the best price until you 
inquire and get bids. Any supplier 
who wants your business will bid on 
your order, if you give him a chance 
and indicate that others are also bid- 
ding on the identical order. 


After suppliers have returned the 


At Lower Cost 


By M. Henry Garrity 
Scout Executive 
Lewiston Trail Council 


Lockport, N. Y. 


bid, ask for samples which you can 
test to see if the lowest bid is really 
the best buy. After you have done 
this, you are ready to talk to sales- 
men, not before. When they talk to 
you, check their bid and signed state- 
ments in regard to delivery, etc. 
When you are satisfied you have the 
best buy to do the job you want done, 
place your initial order. Hold it! Do 
it in writing on a Purchase Order 
Form with a carbon copy so that you 
have a record and they know it is a 
legitimate order which has your ap- 
proval. You can check their delivery 
and delivery prices against their 
quotations. If an error is made, you 
know whose fault it is and how to 
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correct it immediately. By the way, 
on your meat order, in addition to 
checking your Purchase Order, weigh 
your meat to see that you got what 
you are billed for. 

Once you place your food order, 
set up an inventory record. Some 
large camps use a daily inventory. | 
prefer a weekly one, taken every 
Thursday morning at 9 a.m. At 3 
p.m. on Thursday, I place my order 
for the next week, including bread, 
milk, and other perishables. I order 
on a weekly basis. Some camps pre- 
fer to order bread and milk daily. 

The inventory master sheets must 
be accurate and kept up to date with 
each new order received. By using 
this inventory, every Thursday eve- 





ning, with the help of an adding ma- 
chine, you can tell exactly what your 
raw food cost for the past week was, 
what inventory you have on hand and 
what you need. 

We use a Request for Supplies 
form where the cook writes anything 
he needs that we don’t ordinarily 
stock or that we run out of due to 
an error or what have you. This is 
checked once a day and discussed 
with the chef to see if it can wait 
for the regular Thursday order or 
needs a special one. The cook has the 
right to change the menu on any 
given day, if he finds we are heavy 
On a certain item or an item is in 
danger of going bad, as long as he 
submits the change in advance and in 
writing. 

Some kitchens use a daily food 
control sheet to tell the cost of food 
per meal. If you have a steward, this 
is excellent. We use a weekly report 
form rather than a daily report to 
tell me of our expenses. 

[ pay all bills with a simple Pay- 
ment Authorization which I attach 
to my supplier’s regular statements. 
I never pay on a delivery slip. They 
are often wrong and don’t allow 1% 
for 10 days, etc. This Payment Au- 
thorization is so my bookkeeper will 
know what account to charge the 
item to and won't have to depend on 
her own judgment. Then once a week 
she gives me a complete expense 
breakdown and I know exactly where 
I stand. 


The success of your camp can de- 
pend on your kitchen operation. For- 
get the heart and program when it 
comes to your kitchen and operate 
it as a business. You will be sur- 
prised to find your quality and quan- 
tity will improve and your waste costs 
go ‘down! Remember, be a_hard- 
headed business man in your kitchen 
and develop a system that fills your 
needs, then use your system. 
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“Management is a science. We can all use this science, 
if we will.” These are the forms recommended for good 
kitchen management. Reading clockwise from upper left: 
form asking for suppliers’ bids; purchase order form; 
food inventory record; request for supplies; payment 
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authorization; and weekly cost report. Using a system 
based on information from these forms assures you that 
your food needs will be within your budget. You'll be able 
to tell at any given week exactly what your expenses are, 
your inventory is, and what your profit or loss will be. 
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By Alice Easton 
Food Consultant, H. A. Johnson Co. 


LANNING MENUS for camp is 

much like planning meals for a 
family, but on a larger scale. Just as 
a family consists of adults and chil- 
dren each with personal likes and 
dislikes, so these same _ situations 
exist in camp. 

Children, who have had _ limited 
menus at home, have not learned to 
like all foods. On the other hand, 
some adults who have eaten just meat 
and potatoes all their lives hesitate 
to even try new foods. Certain foods 
like roast beef and turkey are liked 
by everyone. But lamb and veal are 
not universally liked, so there may 
be requests for substitutions. 

Children like foods with no bones, 
foods which can be eaten out of the 
hand and foods which can be cut 
with a fork. They also like “pusher” 
foods, for example whipped potatoes 
if peas are served, so the potato will 
push peas onto the fork. 

Applying some of these principles, 
we might served baked Swiss Steak to 
the entire group. Adults would like 
carrot chunks and green peas while 
children would prefer whipped pota- 
toes and peas. 

Roast chicken with dressing for 
adults, but chicken short cake for 
children would probably make every- 
body happy. Sweet potatoes and 
broccoli for adults, but green beans 
and carrots for children would follow 
general preference. 

Children would eat hamburgers 
every day of the week but adults ap- 
preciate variety like braised shortribs 
of beef or baked stuffed flank steak 
once in a while. Hamburger can be 
served as part of a mixed grill, using 
a hamburger patty, sausage links and 
a small piece of calf’s liver or chicken 
livers. Served with French-fried pota- 
toes and halves of tomatoes baked 
with buttered crumbs the mixed grill 
makes an attractive plate. It is also 
a good way to get people to eat liver 
who perhaps have never tasted it. Or, 
liver can be made into a loaf, served 
with a bacon gravy and scalloped po- 
tatoes with whole kernel corn or 
green peas. At the same meal adults 
could have liver and bacon. 

Beef stew, beef and vegetable pie, 
meat ball stew and pot roast of beef 
are liked by people of all ages. Vari- 
ety can be obtained by using biscuit 
or dumplings with stew, biscuit, corn 
bread or whipped potato topping for 
beef and vegetable pie and pot roast 
may be served with browned potatoes, 
noodles, Spanish rice or spaghetti 
with tomato sauce. 

Lamb stew could be served to chil- 
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—Camp Conrad Weiser, Wernersville, Pa. 


Plan Your Camp Menus 
To Please All Ages 


dren and roast leg of lamb to adults; 
or lamb patties for children and 
Scotch lamb chops for adults. The 
latter are made of breast of lamb hav- 
ing the pocket filled with ground 
lamb. When these are frozen they 
can be cut into slices which look like 
lamb chops, with breast bone keep- 
ing ground lamb in center. When 
broiled, pan fried or braised, these 
are an economical and tasty lamb 
dish. Serving currant or mint jelly 
with lamb, either as a relish or in a 
canned pear half adds an interesting 
flavor to lamb. 

It's a good idea to serve a tart- 
flavored dessert after lamb. The 
reason is that the fat of lamb hard- 
ens at a higher temperature than the 
fat of other meats, leaving an after- 
taste not always liked. From. this 
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reason, it is easy to understand why 
lamb dishes should be served hot. 

Of all fish, tuna seems to be uni- 
versally liked. If it seems best to 
serve tuna sandwiches and hot soup 
to the children, adults might enjoy 
tuna souffle, tuna loaf, tuna a la king 
or tuna and vegetable pie. Fried 
fillets of haddock and fish sticks are 
popular dishes. If it is a problem to 
fry fish, I suggest using the oven. If 
fillets of fish are placed in_ baking 
pans, tops brushed with mayonnaise 
thinned with lemon juice, then fine 
bread crumbs to which oil and sea- 
sonings have been added, sprinkled 
over the top, the result looks like 
fried fish, but is much easier to do. 
Time of baking at 400° F is 20 to 
30 minutes. 

Pork, ham, sausage and _ bacon 
dishes if used for breakfast should 
not be repeated the same day. Baked 
smoked pork loin has no waste, is 
easy to carve and makes a main meal. 
Served with sweet potatoes baked 
with apples and spinach or with au 
gratin potatoes, green beans and per- 
haps cole slaw with crushed pine- 
apple and grated raw carrots give 
good flavor and color combinations. 

Use your imagination and ingenu- 
ity as you plan meals for the varied 
age group found in most camps. 
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camp menu with quantity recipes 


By Marie E. Knickrehm and Dorothy M. Proud 
Cornell University, Ithaca, N. Y. 


N November, CAMPING MAGAZINE began a series of other fruit is the pineapple in the salad. Bake the cake 
menus with recipes. Directors will find it helpful to in large rectangular pans. It does not need icing. 
collect these for next season’s use. 
Menu 
e Our second menu features chop suey on rice, but you American Chop Suey on Rice 
may prefer to serve it on fried noodles that are crisp. Cucumber & Pineapple in Lemon Gelatin 
The gelatin salad suggested will look pretty and also with Mayonnaise 
tastes good with chop suey. Applesauce Cake 
The cake, which contains applesauce and raisins, seems Whole Wheat Bread—Butter 
like a good dessert to go with this menu where the only Milk 








CUCUMBER AND PINEAPPLE IN LEMON GELATIN 
AMERICAN CHOP SUEY 
YIELD: 50 servings SERVING SIZE: 2%” square 


YIELD: 50 servings | SERVING SIZE: 2/3 C. on a by 1” thick 


#12 scoop of rice 26 oz. (3% c.) prepared 1 gal. water 
lemon gelatin 1% qt. cucumbers, diced 
powder (about 4 cucumbers) 
1% qt. pineapple, 1 c. pimento, chopped 
crushed, drained 1 tsp. onion juice 


3 lb. veal, raw, cut into 2/3 c. butter or 
i’’ cubes margarine 

3 lb. pork, raw, cut into 4 qt. celery rings 
1”’ cubes c. soy sauce 


2 qts. chicken stock tbsp. vinegar Heat part of liquid; add this to gelatin powder; stir 


2% qt. tomato juice 2/3 tbsp. salt until gelatin is dissolved. Add remaining cold liquid. 


1 c. cornstarch | tsp. Accent (if you Chill mixture. When it begins to set, add solid ingre- 
1% qt. onions, cut into use it) dients. Chill. 


rings tbsp. molasses 

2% c. green peppers, qt. water chestnuts, 
chopped sliced 

2 c. mushrooms, canned c. pimento, chopped 
or fresh lb. rice 

2% qt. bean sprouts 


(Recipe from Wood, Marion A. and Harris, Katharine 
W. “Quantity Recipes.’’) 











1. Brown meat on top of stove or in oven at 400° F. 





2. Add chicken stock and simmer until meat is ten- APPLESAUCE CAKE 
der. Add enough water to bring liquid back to orig- 
inal volume. YIELD: 2 large pans, SERVING SIZE: 1 piece 
18 x 12 x 2 inches; (3 x 2% inches) 
3. Add 2 qt. tomato juice, reserving 2 c. to mix with from 56 to 64 pieces 

the cornstarch; mix cornstarch to a paste with to- 
mato juice and add to stock mixture, stirring until 1% lb. vegetable fat 2% tsp. nutmeg 
thickened. 242 lb. (5 1/3 c.) sugar 1% tsp. salt 

c. (about 5) eggs 3% tsp. soda 


4. Saute onions, green pepper and mushrooms in but- 742 Ib. (2% qt.) cake 3% Ibs. (7% c.) apple- 
ter or margarine and add to stock mixture. flour , sauce, unsweetened 
2 oz. (5 tbsp.) baking 1 lb. (2% c.) raisins, 

5. Add all other ingredients, mix well and simmer j} - powder chopped 

for 20 min. 5 tsp. cinnamon 10 oz. (2% c.) nuts, 

2% tsp. cloves chopped 

6. Taste for seasoning and add additional seasoning 1 


Cream fat until plastic: ; su ' : E Pr: 
if necessary. e a plastic; add sugar gradually and 


continue creaming until well blended. Add eggs and 


7. Cook rice in 3 gal. boiling water with 1/3 c. salt; eat mixture thoroughly 


drain in a colander and rinse with water. Keep rice 2. Sift dry ingredients together; dredge raisins and 
hot in a slow oven until ready for serving. nuts with a small quantity of flour. Add dry ingre- 
dients and applesauce alternately; beat until batter 
8. Serve chop suey over rice. is smooth. Stir in floured raisins and nuts last. Bake 
batter at 350 F. for from 35 to 40 min. 


(Recipe from Cornell Extension Bulletin, “Soups and (Recipe from Wood, Marion A. and Harris, Katharine 
Main Dishes for Your Community Meals.”) Ww “Quantity Recipes ”) ae 
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SERVICES 


Chef Boy-Ar-Dee offers ready-to- 
serve foods packed for portion cost 
control. Write American Home 
Foods, 22 East 40th St., New York 
16, for product folder, cost per por- 
tion chart and free samples. 


Chuck Wagon packaged foods for 
trail use are lightweight, nourishing 
and easy to prepare. Trail Units serve 
three meals for four campers. Write 
Bolton Farm Packing Co., Inc., New- 
ton 64, Mass. 


Campbell Soup Co., Institutional 
Div.. Camden 1, N. J., has intro- 
duced two new soups available in 
§0-oz. size: Old Fashioned Tomato 
Rice and Cream of Vegetable. Write 
the company for variety list and 
prices. 

Canada Dry offers nine beverage 
syrups for preparing soft drinks in 
volume. Freight is prepaid from 
plants across the country. Also of- 
fered are paper cups at cost. Write 
Canada Dry Corp., 100 Park Ave., 
New York 17. 


Bernard Foods are non-perishable, 
require little preparation time and 
are available in both institution-size 
containers and the Kamp-Pack for 
trail use. Write Bernard Food Indus- 
tries, Inc., 1208 E. San Antonio St., 
San Jose, Calif. 

With a 2% lb. can of Kayo Hot 
Chocolate Syrup, plus water, you can 
make approximately 35 servings at 
2.3¢ each. Write Chocolate Products 
Co., 415 W. Scott St., Chicago 10. 


Cramore Crystals for beverages 
and baked foods are made from real 
fruit base with fruit components 
added. Ask Cramore Products, Inc., 
Point Pleasant, N. J., for recipe book- 
let, samples and prices. 


EZE-Orange Co., Inc., Franklin & 
Erie Sts., Chicago 10, will send you 
free samples of their bases for fruit 
drinks. With these bases you can 
make a quart of non-carbonated 
beverage for Se. 


Minute Sliced Potatoes are to be 
used in salad, meat pie, soup and 
Stew, served hash browned or au 
gratin. A 2% Ib. carton serves 50 
portions. Contact M. D. Scopton, 
General Foods Corp., White Plains, 
me. 


The 
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Institutional Products Dept., 


* SUPPLIES 


General Mills, Minneapolis 26, Minn., 
offers free recipe cards to suggest 
ideas for using their Muffin Mixes. 


S. Gumpert Co. has food prod- 
ucts specifically for camps. Write S. 
Gumpert Co., Inc., Jersey City 2, 
N. J., for “Trip-Lites for Camp Feed- 
ing” folder. 


Heinz Chef-Size cans of soup 
make 17 cups, give portion cost con- 
trol. Chef-Size Minute Meals are 
main dishes ready to heat and eat. 
Write H. J. Heinz Co., 1062 Pro- 
gress St., Pittsburgh 30. 


Hilker & Bletsch will send camp 
executives a free catalog and food 
samples. Especially interesting are 
“Tripperoos,” packets of dehydrated 
foods to serve four. Write Hilker & 
Bletsch Co., 614 W. Hubbard St., 
Chicago 10. 


Kellogg individual cereal packages 
are useful on trail trips since the car- 
ton serves as a bowl. Write Kellogg 


FOOD 
MANAGEMENT 
SECTION 


S & OC 


Co., 235 Porter St., Battle Creek, 
Mich., for Food Service Memos, an 
aid to menu planning. 


With Kraft Instant Potatoes you 
can serve uniform-quality potatoes, 
even during “off-season” months, for 
about 2¢ a portion. Write for sam- 
ple packet and recipes from Kraft 
Foods Co., 500 Peshtigo, Chicago 1. 


Milani Foods offers six 
quantity recipes using their Base 
Mix for Meat. The Mix was devel- 
oped to help retain natural juices 
and add seasoning. For recipe cards, 
write Louis Milani Foods, Inc., 12312 
W. Olympic Blvd., Los Angeles 64. 


Write National Biscuit Co., 425 
Park Ave., New York 14, for free 
samples of individual-service packets 
of crackers and cookies. 


Louis 


S. S. Pierce Co. suggests Red Label 


Ravioli (with meat or cheese) as a 
main dish. Available in #10 tins 
(cost per serving, 12¢) and in smaller 
tins for trips. Write S. S. Pierce Co.. 
133 Brookline Ave., Boston 17. 


Pillsbury offers recipes using their 
new Golden Rich Pancake Mix. Mix 
contains milk, eggs and shortening 
and requires only addition of water. 
For recipes, write Pillsbury Co:, 2nd 
Ave. S. & 6th St., Minneapolis 2. 


Visitors are welcome to tour Ad. 
Seidel Co.’s modern, new plant in 
Centex Industrial Park, Elk Grove 
Village, Ill., a suburb of Chicago. 
The company manufactures “con- 
venience” specialties for volume feed- 
ing. Products include dessert mixes, 
soup and beverage bases and Trail 
Packets. 


Because volume feeding requires 
different food ratios and preparation 
techniques, Quaker Oats produced a 
line of pre-blended flours and cereals, 
called The Big “Q” line. Write for 
descriptive brochure from The Quak- 
er Oats Co., Merchandise Mart, Chi- 
cago 54. 


Ralston Purina Co., 835 S. 8th St., 
St. Louis 2, manufactures ready-to- 
eat cereals and crackers to add vari- 
ety and spice to camp menus. 


Sexton Bar-B-Q Sauce may be ex- 
tended by adding tomato juice or 
puree and is used to add taste appeal 
to standard menu items such as beef 
hash. Ask John Sexton & Co., 4501 
W. 47th St., Chicago 32, about their 
foods suited to camp kitchens. 


Smith-Junior Co., Inc., 12 Sara- 
toga Ave., Rochester, N. Y., markets 
fruit-drink bases in many flavors; 
write for further information. 


For free copies of Royal’s gelatin 
dessert recipes, write Standard 
Brands, Inc., 625 Madison Ave., 
New York 22. 


Swift & Co. has developed HRI 
Shortening expressly for volume meal 
use. It is intended for both frying 
and baking. Contact Swift & Co., 
Union Stock Yards, Chicago 9. 


Wheatena, whole grain wheat cere- 
al to be cooked, has low moisture 
content and costs less than 2¢ a serv- 
ing. It is also useful in making cook- 
ies and breading fried foods. Write 
The Wheatena Corp., Rahway, N. J. 
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Stanley Michaels 


Norman Miller 


Bud Brown 


J. Wendell Howe 


Your Vote Is Needed To Elect ACA Officers 


Every ACA member’s vote is im- 
portant and needed in the coming 
election of a national President-Elect, 
Vice-President representing private 
camps and Treasurer. The national 
nominating committee has carefully 
selected candidates for these offices. 
Soon you will be receiving a ballot. 
Check the candidates’ qualifications 
listed here, and send your vote in on 
time. In the last ACA voting, less 
than 29% of the members cast bal- 
lots. Of these, almost 3% were in- 
valid because of lateness. A_ better 
showing is up to you! 

For President-Elect 


Stanley Michaels is director and 


owner of Camp Nahelu, a boys’ and 
girls’ camp in Michigan. He is cur- 


rently national ACA Vice-President 
and chairman of the national Private 
Camp Committee. Stan served the 
national organization as chairman of 
the Standards Committee from 1952 
to 1957 and as a member of the ACA 
National Board. In Region III, he has 
been chairman of the Region, Re- 
gional Nominating Committee chair- 
man and operations chairman of a 
regional convention. In 1956, he was 
a member of the committee for the 
Detroit national convention and chair- 
man of the private camp program. 
Stan has been a member of the 
Michigan Section’s Executive Board 
for 10 years and has been President 
and Vice-President of the Section. He 
has also chaired the nominating, pub- 
lic relations and program committees 
of the Section. 


Norman Miller is Associate Pro- 
fessor of Physical Education at UC- 
LA in Los Angeles. In 1959, he was 
director of Camp Amapa in Mexico 
He has also served as program coun- 
selor for the Los Angeles Recreation 
Dept. Family Camp and as recrea- 
tion director for the city. Norm was 
a member of ACA’s National Board 
from 1951 to 1954. He has chaired 
the National Studies and Research 


Committee and is currently a mem- 
ber of the committee. He is ACA’s 
representative to the Federation of 
National Professional Organizations 
for Recreation of which he is presi- 
dent. Norm has served on the Board 
of the Pacific Camping Federation 
and was President of the Southern 
California Section from 1953 to 1955. 


For Vice-President 

Bud Brown is owner and director 
of Friendly Pines Camp for boys and 
girls in Prescott, Ariz. He has served 
the national ACA organization as a 
member of the Private Camp Com- 
mittee for the last six years. 

In April 1959, Bud was general 
chairman of the Coronado Section’s 
three day conference at Sedona Lodge 
in Oak Creek Canyon. He has also 
served ACA’s national, regional and 
sectional organizations as a speaker 
and discussion leader at conventions. 

Bud has been active in the Coro- 
nado Section for many years. He is 
currently in his fourth term as presi- 
dent of the Section. In addition to his 
work on private camp concerns, he 
has worked to obtain favorable camp 
legislation. 


J. Wendell Howe is owner and 
director of Skylake Camps, a boys’ 
and girls’ camp in Tahoe Valley, Cali- 
fornia. He is currently serving as 
general chairman of the 1960 ACA 
National Convention in San Fran- 
cisco. He is a Board member of the 
California Association of Private 
Camps and is a past president of the 
San Joaquin section, Northern Calli- 
fornia Association of Private Camps, 
California Association of Private 
Camps. He has served as a convention 
chairman and Directory editor for the 
California Association. 

Wendell has held offices on both 
the Sectional and Regional level of 
ACA. He is a Board member and 
committee chairman of the Northern 
California Section. 


Otto Rosahn, left 


Arthur Lusty, right 


For Treasurer 

Arthur Lusty is owner and director 
of The Joy Camps, a girl’s camp in 
Hazelhurst, Wisc. He is _ presently 
serving the national ACA as chairman 
of the national Insurance Committee. 
Art has also been a member of the 
national Standards Committee and 
was co-chairman of the 1956 National 
Convention in Detroit. He is co- 
chairman of the 1961 Regional Con- 
vention in Detroit. 

Since 1955, Art has served as trea- 
surer of the Michigan Section. Other 
work in the Michigan Section includes 
originating and editing its newsletter, 
serving as Vice-President and as a 
member of the Standards Committee. 
Art has had executive experience in 
Boy Scout work and with the Ameri- 
can Youth Hostels. 


Otto Rosahn is owner and director 
of Camp Birchwoods for boys and 
girls in Huntington, Mass. He served 
as a member of the National ACA 
Publications Committee from 1953-59 
and as a member of the Analysis 
Committee. Otto is a past chairman 
of the national Finance Committee 
and the Constitution Revision Com- 
mittee. He has also been a member 
of the Convention Policies Committee 
and served on the national Board of 
Directors from 1945 to 1955. An 
immediate past Vice-President of the 
New York Section, Otto has also 
served as President and Secretary of 
the Section. He is a past chairman of 
the Region II Convention Program 
Committee and of the New York 
Section’s Program Committee. 





Fred Rogers Reports Section Presidents 
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Conference and Other ACA Plans 


The Section Presidents’ Conference, 
held at Bradford Woods, was a won- 
derful experience for the more than 
50 who attended. The atmosphere of 
warm fellowship was conducive to a 
sharing of ideas, concerns and reach- 
ing a common understanding in ACA 
affairs. It was a busy time for all 
concerned. Sessions began with break- 
fast and continued well into the night. 
One of the memorable moments of 
the Conference was the worship serv- 
ice held Sunday morning in the Li- 
brary of ACA’s National Headquar- 
ters. The entire ACA Executive Com- 
mittee, Field Services Committee and 
almost all members of the Board 
were in attendance and participated 
in the Presidents’ Conference. On the 
recommendation of the presidents, 
themselves, there will be a_ shorter 
version of the Conference at the San 
Francisco National Convention. 

Immediately following the Confer- 
ence, the ACA Board convened. Only 
one Board member was unable to at- 
tend and this because of illness. We 
were pleased to have some of the 
Section Presidents remain for part of 
the meeting. 

We feel compelled to mention again 
the unselfish devotion of time and 
effort these people give to the cause 
of ACA. The total atmosphere is one 


of dedication for which all of us, as 
members, are humbly grateful. Only 
good can come from such sincerity 
and, if any criticisms can be made, 
it is that matters are considered too 
long and too minutely in order to be 
sure the final decision is for the good 
of all in camping. 

Immediately following the Board 
meeting, the Campcraft Leadership 
Training Workshop moved in for 
three days of work under the able 
leadership of Kit Hammett. The re- 
sults of the efforts of this group will 
be included in the improved Camp- 
craft program and syllabus forthcom- 
ing later in the year. 

It is not too early to plan to attend 
the San Francisco Convention March 
2 to 5. To do so may not be nearly 
as costly as you think. The Conven- 
tion Committee will publicize some 
exciting information on excursion 
fare rates. 

The book “Light From A _ Thou- 
sand Campfires” is moving along on 
schedule. It will be ready for sale 


at the Convention. The contents in- - 


clude 122 articles by 88 authors— 
the “best” from Camping Magazine. 
The book will be sold for $4.95. 
Order yours from your Section or 
the National Office. As a matter of 
fact, many of the best of current 


camping books can be_ purchased 
through ACA. Watch for regularly 
published order lists. 

You will soon be hearing of a 
membership campaign to reach 10,- 
000 members in our Golden Anni- 
versary year. This is really a modest 
goal, but needs the active participa- 
tion of .all our members. With a mem- 
bership of this size, we can accom- 
plish much more for camping. De- 
tails will be sent to each Section soon. 
Start jotting down “prospects” now. 

ACA has been represented in the 
planning sessions for the 1960 White 
House Conference on Children and 
Youth. We will have three adults and 
two youths as delegates representing 
ACA, as well as countless other ACA 
members representing other youth 
programs. 

While the full realization of the 
benefits of the dues increase has not 
and will not be felt for several months, 
the financial position of the Associa- 
tion is excellent. A surprising increase 
of some 250 members over the cor- 
responding period a year ago, along 
with careful supervision of the finan- 
cial affairs of the Association has 
made this report possible. We are now 
carrying the full Standards Program 
in our budget, but full impact of this 
expenditure will occur later in the 
fiscal year. 

Many interesting things are hap- 
pening in and for camping. Are you 
doing your part in your Section— 
on a committee? 





ACA Board Acts on Plans for Coming Year 

ACA’s 
book ordering plan for members, and 
purchasing of several hundred thou- 


By Howard Galloway 


Editor, Camping 


A greatly expanded program of 
service to members through publica- 
tions will be started by American 
Camping Association, as a result of 
decisions taken by the national board 
of directors at its Fall 1960 meeting. 

Other major items voted by the 
board include: 

Inauguration of an aggressive new- 
member campaign, 

Approval of a plan to present pro- 
posed changes in resident camp stand- 
ards to the Council of Delegates for 
adoption at the 1960 convention, 

Agreement to cooperate with Gen- 
eral Foods Corp. in a_ nationwide 
promotion of camping and the com- 
pany’s beverage base “Kool-Aid,” 

Instruction of the ACA Family 
Camping Committee to secure broad 
discussion in Sections and at the 
1960 national convention of its pro- 
posal that the Association set up a 
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new division to provide ACA mem- 
bership for individuals and families 
who go camping, and 

Setting of place and dates for the 
ACA 1964 national convention. 

In addition, numerous matters con- 
cerning relations of ACA nationally 
to its Sections and individual mem- 
bers, as well as action requested by 
various committees, were considered 
and acted upon by the board. 


Publications Chairman Jerald New- 
ton reported that publications income 
had risen from $7,031 in 1955 to 
$22,827 in 1958-59; and that gross 
profit to ACA from publications had 
grown from $1,776 in 1955 to $4,483 
in 1958-59. The Board authorized a 
$26,895 expenditure in 1959-60, with 
budget income set at $36,310, leaving 
an expected surplus for ACA of 
$9,415. 

The program calls for free distribu- 
tion to all members of at least three 
publications during the 1959-60 year, 


expansion of “one-source” 


sand copies of new and reprinted 
ACA publications for sale at low cost. 

Free distribution of certain publi- 
cations to all members will be ac- 
complished, at greatly reduced cost 
to the Association, by a new method 
devised by the Publications Commit- 
tee and the publishers of Camping 
Magazine to permit inclusion of these 
publications in the magazine in such 
a way that members can easily re- 
move them for permanent retention. 
It is estimated that between 30,000 
and 50,000 publications will be given 
free to members next year in this 
way. 

An enlarged list of camping books, 
from various publishers will be avail- 
able to ACA members from national 
headquarters. This will be a free serv- 
ice to members and ACA is expected 
to profit through quantity discounts 
which are received from publishers. 
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Membership Chairman Herbert 
Rogers presented and obtained Board 
approval of a “Let’s Grow Like 60 
in 60” new member solicitation pro- 
gram. It is designed to increase ACA’s 
membership to over 10,000, a growth 
of about 25%. 

The campaign is to be highly or- 
ganized, with working groups in each 
Region and Section, and specific new 
member goals set for each Section. 
In accepting Mr. Rogers’ recommen- 
dation, the Board urged every effort 
on the part of all members to put 
their Section and the Association 
“over the top” on this campaign to 
make ACA service available to more 
camps. Further details of the cam- 
paign will be announced as they be- 
come available. 


Proposed revisions of the resident 
camp standards were presented to the 
Board by Standards Chairman Wilbur 
Joseph, with the request that authori- 
zation be given to presenting these to 
the Council of Delegates for a vote 
at the 1960 national convention. The 
Board approved the committee’s re- 
quest. 

Among new or more 
changes suggested are that: 

No gratuities of any nature will be 
permitted in ACA camps, 

No persons may be housed above 
the second floor unless fire escapes 
are installed and fire protective de- 
vices provided, 

Written reports of any accidents 
must be maintained, and 

A licensed physician or nurse must 
be a member of the camp staff and 
in residence. 

Two other changes proposed, con- 
cerning which there was considerable 
difference of opinion, would require 
that: 

Garbage, if buried, would have to 
be covered with two feet of earth, 
and 

Minimum insurance on_ vehicles 
used by camps transporting not more 
than 18 campers be at $250,000/ 
$500,000 levels. 


important 


The Kool-Aid project resulted from 
a proposal of the manufacturers that 
ACA cooperate with them in a “Sum- 
mer Camp Scholarship Contest” tied 
in with purchases of the product and 
with contestants writing on “I want 
to go to camp because. . .”” One hun- 
dred and sixty $200 camp scholar- 
ships would be awarded winners, and 
500 sleeping bags would be awarded 
as second prizes. The manufacturers 
would promote the contest with an 
extensive national advertising cam- 
paign. 

ACA would be asked to assist in 


CAMPING MAGAZINE 


preparation of a booklet on the ad- 
vantages of camping, containing en- 
try blanks for the contest, and to 
urge members to obtain quantities of 
the booklets for mailing to their camp- 
ers and prospects. Also, the ACA 
Business Member seal would be in- 
cluded in the company’s advertising. 

ACA would be granted a sum of 
up to $10,000 by the producers of 
Kool-Aid for use in its leadership 
training projects. 

After considerable discussion, the 
Board voted to accept the proposal in 
the light of this grant and the con- 
siderable amount of publicity which 
would accrue to camping. Agreement 
was to hinge, however, on the com- 
pany and its advertising agency work- 
ing closely with an ACA-appointed 
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committee to make sure the project 
was carried out “so that the best in- 
terest of ACA, its members, and the 
children of America are safeguarded.” 
It was also pointed out that ACA’s 
cooperation was not in any sense to 
be considered endorsement of the 
product. 

Among negative points of view ex- 
pressed were that: 

The money to be granted to ACA 
might better be used to reactivate the 
Association’s Public Relations project, 
since it was felt Foundation grants 
could be obtained for leadership pro- 
jects but could not for public-rela- 
tions work, 

Whether stated or not, use of 
ACA’s name in the contest’s adver- 
tising implies endorsement of the 
product by the Association, 

The “relative smallness of the pay- 
off’ for winners might give rise to 
charges of child exploitation for com- 
mercial purposes, and 

If ACA has worthwhile projects it 
wishes to sponsor beyond the abill- 
ties of its normal funds, grants from 
Foundations should be sought for 
these purposes rather than join in 
commercial ventures such as this. 


In the final voting, none of these 
points of view prevailed. 


The possibility of ACA’s setting up 
a separate division of membership to 
serve individuals and families who 
spend their summer vacations and/or 
weekends by going camping received 
considerable attention by the Board 
as a result of a presentation by Fam- 
ily Camping Chairman George Wil- 
son. 

Among many points made by the 
committee were that this type of 
camping is growing by leaps and 
bounds, that there is great need for 
developing standards covering this 
type of camping and providing clinics 
for dissemination of accurate informa- 
tion, that it seems almost inevitable 
that there will be sooner or later an 
association for these people, and that 
if ACA does not provide leadership 
for this group some perhaps less able 
or appropriate group may. 

The Committee presented a _pro- 
posed three-year expense budget of 
$157,000; an income budget of $123,- 
O00 for the same period; and sug- 
gested that the remaining $35,000 
needed be sought by ACA in the 
form of Foundation grants. 

Opponents argued that any such 
new division would in all probability 
result in dimunition of present ACA 
activities in the areas of standards, 
leadership training, publications, pub- 
lic relations, and the like; that any 
funds available from Foundations 
could well be expended on projects 
presently envisioned by ACA; that 
service to individual campers is well 
beyond the normal sphere of ACA. 

ACA’s Board voted to instruct the 
committee to continue to study its 
proposal and inform ACA members 
about it, to request Sections to study 
the plan carefully and present their 
points of view to the committee, to 
have the committee continue explora- 
tion of possible sources of financing, 
to place the subject on the agenda of 
the San Francisco convention for 
further discussion and to send copies 
of its resolution on the subject to 
other related organizations, in order 
that they might know that ACA is 
moving on the topic, not dropping it. 


ACA’s national convention in 1964 
will be held in Pittsburgh, Pa., the 
Board decided in accepting the in- 
vitation of the Western Pennsylvania 
Section to act as hosts. Dates were 
set for March 18-21, 1964. (The 
1960 convention, already in the final 
planning stages, will be held March 
2-5, 1960 in San Francisco, and the 
1962 convention will be in New York 
City.) 
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STAINLESS STEEL 
TOILET STOOLS 


Model 2197 Complete Unit 


Basic dimensions of Wickland 
Stainless Steel Toilet Stools 
are so engineered that they 
can be accommodated with 


ease in your existing toilet area. 
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Model 2197-7 Seat and Cover 
May Be Ordered Separately 
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THE NEW AND IMPROVED Wickland 
Stainless Steel Toilet Stool with durable 
black plastic seat is sturdily constructed 
to withstand many years of service. The 
unit is easy to install under all condi- 
tions. Sanitation was of primary import- 
ance in designing the Model 2197. The 
new seat cover and assembly were de- 
veloped especially to eliminate moisture 
condensation on the seat. When not in 
use, the top fits snugly into seat to 
form closure for prevention of odors. 
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Seat and cover assembly can be raised 
so that unit may be used as a urinal. 


FOR MOUNTAIN AND RURAL AREAS, the 
Wickland Model 2325 Stainless Steel 
Toilet Stool is designed especially for 
the incinerator type of installation. The 
deep - bottomed flange on the Model 
2325 toilet enables the unit to be set 
in concrete and left in position during 
burning operations. 
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To reach a high-income audience 
your best advertising buy is 


BAZAAR 


CAMP DIRECTORY 


Special Bonus: 3 ad insertions give you free 


ACA To Offer 


Research Grant 


ACA recently announced establish- 
$200 Annual Research 


the most promising research proposal 
submitted. Application must be sent 
to the Chairman of Studies and Re- 
search of ACA by January 10, 1960. 
For additional information, contact 
Dr. Betty van der Smissen, Depart- 
ment of Physical Education for 
Women, State University of Iowa, 
lowa City, Ia. 


Section News 


Region Il 

New Jersey Section invited all stu- 
deat members to attend the Novem- 
ber meeting, including dinner with- 
out charge. Program featured a panel 
discussion in two parts: First panel 
for camp directors on “What do we 
expect of our camp counselors?” 
Second panel for camp counselors on 
“What do we expect from our camp 
counseling experience?” 

New York Section has scheduled 
a. series of four practical Workshop 
discussion sessions on “What do you 
do?” and “How do you do it?” Dates 
are: Nov. 10, 17, 24, Dec. 8. Meet- 
ings are held in The Camp Shop, 550 
Fifth Ave., New York, where the 
store, closed those evenings, donates 
space. 


Region Ill 

Michigan Section sent out a unique 
announcement of its first fall meet- 
ing. The first page of a mimeographed 
four-page leaflet has affixed to it by 
scotch tape a card showing the year’s 
program events. The reverse side of 
the card has a calendar beginning 
with Oct. 1959, and ending with 
Sept. 1960. The card is of sturdy 
paper and of a size to fit conveniently 
in a billfold. 


Region V 

Minnesota Section is offering three 
Campcrafter and Advanced Camp- 
crafter Training Courses during the 
year. Sessions are scheduled for: 
Nov. 7-8 (overnight) at Camp Lo- 
kinda; Mar. 15, 7 to 10 p.m.; May 
1-3 (overnight) at Camp Courage. 


Region Vil 
Western Washington Section re- 
ports that Bill Cable of the Auburn 


space in Bazaar’s SCHOOL AND CAMP GUIDE. 
And the Guide keeps your advertising working 
year-round. Contact Johanna P. Shedd, Director, 
Educational Department, Harper’s Bazaar 

572 Madison Ave., N.Y, 22. PLaza 1-2100 


school system has accepted the offices 
of vice-president and program chair- 
man. Gil Collins and Scottie Wash- 
burn have set Feb. 15, 1960, as tar- 
get date for publication of the Wash- 
ington Section Camp Directory. 
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Index to Camping Magazine Articles — 1959 


ADMINISTRATION 

Guide for Summer Buying, June p. 29. 

Keeping in Touch with Alumni Pays, 
by J. Halsey Gulick, Feb. p. 16. 

Keeping in Touch with Parents during 
the Camp Season, May p. 13. 

New Camps—Buy or Build, by Her- 
bert F. K. Klinger, Feb. p. 15. 

Should Camps Permit Smoking? by 
Harold Loren, May p. 18. 

Why Don’t You “Sell” Your Camp to 
Schools? by Jonah D. Margulis, Mar. 
p. 21. 


AQUATICS 

Give Your Campers the Thrill of 
Water Skiing, by Allen Cramer, Apr. 
p. 18. 

Helps 
Equipment, 
Apr. p. 28. 

“Let’s Have Just One More Sail,” by 
Harry W. Burdick, May p. 16. 

Suggested Small Craft Regulations, by 
Stanley W. Stocker, June p. 16. 

Suggested Swimming Regulations, by 
Stanley W. Stocker, June p. 16. 

Surfboards Can Spark Your Aquatic 
Program, by Everett Leedy, Feb. p. 
14. 

10 Rules for Cleaner Waterways, June 
p. 16. 


in Selecting Swimming Pool 
by Norman R. Miller, 


BUDGET AND BUSINESS 
Accounting: Tool 
Management, 
Mar. p. 17. 
Camps Share Staff Salary Informa- 


for Better Camp 
by Vincent J. Rian, 


tion, Apr. p. 23. 
Your Accounting and Uncle Sam, by 
Vincent J. Rian, Feb. p. 40. 


CAMPSITE DEVELOPMENT 

Camp Dining Hall’s Location, Design, 
by Julian H. Salomon, Nov. p. 21. 

Insure Tomorrow’s Campsites, by 
Reynold E. Carlson, Nov. p. 11. 

Will Camps Meet the Land Crisis? by 
Gunnar Peterson, Nov. p. 9. 


CHILD DEVELOPMENT 

Counselor Understanding Helps Camp- 
er Solve Problem of Enuresis, by 
Richard E. Singer, Mar. p. 45. 

Handicapped Children CAN Go to 
Regular Camps, by Mrs. Dorothy 
Spear, Mar. p. 31. 

Help Johnny Want to Read, by Frank 
B. Keith, Dec. p. 14. 

Physical Fitness — Don’t Overlook 
Your Camp’s’ Responsibility, by 
Vern O. Harper, May p. 10. 

What Is Homesickness? by Herbert 
Strean, Apr. p. 16. 

The Whole Child Grows at Camp, by 
Ted S. Halpern, Jan. p. 38 


CONSERVATION 

Better Conservation Leadership Gives 
Campers “Roots in the Land,” by 
Howard E. Weaver, Mar. p. 31. 

How Can Camps Develop Conserva- 
tion Attitudes? Jan. p. 10. 

How Does Your Camp Rate on Con- 
servation? by Reynold ‘E. Carlson, 
Feb. p. 27. 

A Letter from Smokey Bear, by Tom 
Seagears, June p. 11. 


DAY CAMPING 
Day Camps CAN Have a Theme Pro- 
gram! by Dorothy Pulis, Nov. p. 13. 


CAMPING MAGAZINE 


Day Camps — from City Streets to 
Woodland Trails, by George T. Wil- 
son, Mar. p. 13. 


FOODS AND FOOD SERVICE 

Camper-Tested Recipes, June p. 18. 

How to Provide Safe Storage of Re- 
frigerated Foods, May p. 20. 

Interesting Vegetable Combinations, 
by Margaret M. Walsh, June p. 19. 

Kitchen Equipment: Planning, Ar- 
ranging, by Eugene F. Magenau, 
Nov. p. 23. 

Management Means Better Meals, by 
M. Henry Garrity, Dec. p. 18. 

Menu and Recipes, by Marie E. Knick- 
rehm and Dorothy M. Proud, Nov. 
p. 16, Dec. p. 21. 

Menus for a Week, Jan. p. 32. 

Outdoor Meals — Make Them Nutriti- 
ous and Interesting, by Fred E. 
Winch and Gertrude Armbruster, 
May p. 24. 

Plan Your Camp Menus to Please All 
Ages, by Alice Easton, Dec. p. 20. 

Purchasing Meat for 50, June p. 18. 

Successful Outdoor Cooking, June p. 
19. 


HEALTH, SAFETY, SANITATION 

50 Suggestions for a Safe Camp, by 
Ed Slezak, Apr. p. 21. 

Here Are Practical Suggestions to 
Help Solve Camps’ Sanitation Prob- 
lems, by W. H. Wechter, Apr. p. 37. 

Meeting Our Responsibility for As- 
phyxia, by John B. Dunne, Jan. p. 
23. 

Poison Ivy-Oak Prevention Discussed, 
by Robert J. Langs M.D., Mar. p. 19. 


LEADERSHIP TRAINING 
Be Sure Counselors Are 
Their Responsibilities, 
Campbell, May p. 41. 

A Camp Counselor Writes an Open 
Letter, by Wilson Hubbell, May p. 

22. 

Counseling Is Channel One, by Alan 
F. Klein, June p. 9. 

Educators Rate Counseling’s Value to 
Teachers, by Don Hammerman, 
Nov. p. 17. 

Encourage Creativity, by Mrs. Levi M. 
Browning, Feb. p. 19. 

50 Suggestions for Camp Counselors, 
by Edward J. Slezak, June p. 10. 
Go After Good Staff References, by 
Willa Vickers Oldham, Dec. p. 15. 
Ideas for Staff Meetings — A Camping 

Conversation, Apr. p. 13. 

Keep the Camper in Mind, by Hugh 
Ransom, June p. 9. 

Leadership Provides Depth for “Free 
Choice Program,” by Stephen and 
Evelyn Baumann, Jan. p. 22. 

Think of Your Camp as a Small So- 
ciety, by Louise A. Frey, Nov. p. 14. 

What Is a Counselor? by Dr. Philip 
S. Fox, June p. 8. 


Ready for 
by Cathryn 


NATURE LORE 

Build an Outdoor’ Aquarium, by Jean 
Finerty, June p. 13. 

Hiking with a Purpose, by William H. 
Crutchfield, June p. 15. 

Learn the Stars, by Nancy Cleaver, 
June p. 12. 

Learn Truth from Nature, 
Walton Johnson, Feb. p. 50. 

Making Friends with Raccoons, by 
Arthur H. DesGrey, June p. 13. 


by C. 


Nature Study Develops the Ability to 
See, by Helen Haskell, Mar. p. 25. 


OBJECTIVES OF CAMPING 

All-Night Vigil, by C. Walton Johnson, 
Nov. p. 38. 

Camp Competition—Healthy or Harm- 
ful? by Lorraine V. Buckman, Nov. 
p. 20. 

Camping’s Worth Cannot Be Me:z- 
sured, by Charles R. Jenkins, Mar. 

p. 5A. 

CM’s Readers Speak to the Issue—A 
Code of Ethics? by Owens, Levine, 
Loren, Reimann, and Salomon, Jan. 
p. 16. 

Decentralization—A Forward Step, by 
Lois Goodrich, Dec. p. 9. 

8 Things Parents Want, by Frank and 
Lucile Henderson, Mar. p. 50. 

Established Camps can Decentralize, 
by Vern O. Harper, Dec. p. 11. 

“A Letter of Thanks,” Dec. p. 30. 

Lift High Our Souls, by L. B. Sharp, 
June p. 34. 

More Adults Today—An Opportunity 
for Camping, by Louise Blackwell, 
Jan. p. 21. 

New Intellectualism Challenges Camp- 
ing, by Dr. Robert G. Havighurst, 
May p. 46. 

Our Major Concerns, 
Cavins, Feb. p. 11. 
Summer Camp or Family Vacation? 
by Maj. F. J. Cowing, Mar. p. 54. 


by Theodore 


PROGRAM PLANNING 

A Camp Newspaper IS Worth the 
Effort, by Arlene L. Newman, Feb. 
p. 23. 

Dodge Ball Game, June p. 15. 

Exchange Program Promotes Demo- 
cracy, by Kenneth Webb, Jan. p. 13. 

Help Your Campers Enjoy Group 
Singing, by Walter L. Meyer, Mar. 
p. 25. 


Indian Lore Supply Sources, by Red 
Dawn, June p. 20. 

Indoor Olympics, June p. 14. 

Out of Ideas? June p. 20. 

Should Camps Provide Survival Train- 
ing? by Peterson and Hall, Jan. p. 34. 

A Successful Rainy Day Program, by 
Mrs. Helen Charpentier, June p. 14. 

Tn.nking Games, June p. 14. 


SCHOOL CAMPING 

The Issues in Camping and Outdoor 
Education, by R. P. Brimm, Jan. p. 
14. 


TEEN-AGERS, CAMPING FOR 

Campers’ Viewpoint: What Program, 
Goals? by Alice Van Krevelen, Nov. 
p. 18. Fs 

Community Service Projects Challenge 
Young Teen Agers, by Mrs. Bernard 
Werthman, Mar. p. 41. 

Older Campers Choose Challenging 
Program, by Margaret C. Duncan, 
Jan. p. 19. 


TRIPPING 

Careful Plans Make Canoe Trips Fun, 
by Irwin Simone, Mar. p. 15. 

Choosing the Campsite, June p. 12. 

Equipment List for Camping Trips, 
by Stanley W. Stocker, June p. 12. 

A Kitchen in a Canoe, June p. 16. 

Trail Trips Teach More Than Skills, 
by George Thompson, Feb. p. 31, 
May p. 40. 
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WANTED 


EDUCATIONAL REPRESENTATIVE 
FOR THE PARENTS’ INSTITUTE, INC. 


Our 4 Educational Representatives 
earn $3,000-—$5.000—$10, much as 
$18,000 a year by presenting an estab- 
lished and popular school plan to 
school principals during the _ schocl 
term. 

You'll find it dignified and rewarding 
work, and you'll be working with a 
large and respected institution. There 
is unlimited opportunity for financial 
growth on a commission basis. If you 
are a college graduate (male or female) 
and like working with children and 
educators, please send resume and 
letter telling about yourself to: 


Paul Schraver, Educational Director 
Parents’ Institute, Inc., 
52 Vanderbilt Ave., N. Y. 17, N. Y. 


Camping Zp 





CLASSIFIED SERVICE DEPARTMENT 





Help Wanted 








BUYING GUIDE 


Fully illustrated with hundreds of art and 
craft items to help make your teaching 
easier — results more exciting. You're sure 
to find a wide variety of items to fit your 
every need. Write today for Teachers’ 
Buying Guide — free to instructors. 


DWINNELL 


ART & CRAFT SUPPLY 


Dept. C-129 
2312 National Road 
Wheeling, W. Va. 











INDEX TO ADVERTISERS 


American Playground Device Co. 3 
Bradley Washfountain Co. 7 
Dwinnel Art & Craft Supply 28 
Harper's Bazaar 26 


Monogram Precision Industries, Inc. 
Wickland Manufacturing Dv. 

New York Herald Tribune 

New York Times 

Parents’ Magazine 

Parents’ Magazine Press, Inc. 

Pearson, Ben 

Redbook Magazine 

Space Van, Inc. 

Standard Steel Products Mfg. Co. 

Syntex Chemical Co. 

Wallace & Tiernan, Inc. 





Program Material for Sale 


16 MM SOUND MOVIES 
Excellent used films for outright sale. 
Tremendous savings. Write for details 
about our exchange plan. Free giant bar- 
gain bulletin of features, educational 
films, sports, comedies, adventures, etc. 
Gaines “Sixteen”’’ Films Co., Box 3243, 
Van Nuys, Calif. l 








Miscellaneous 
WANTED: Copies of “Services for the 
Open” by Laura Matoon. Must be in good 
condition. L. W. Lyon, 1205 Nancy Jo PIl., 
St. Louis 22, Mo. kla 
CLASSIFIED 


ADVERTISING RATES 
25¢ per word; min. $5.00 











Box Service, if desired — 
$1.50 per insertion 











ENERGETIC MAN with following to rep- 
resent leading boys camp in Maine. Ex- 
cellent financial opportunities. Counselor 
services not necessary. Write Box 675. tf 
COUNSELORS: Sailing, tennis, athletics, 
pioneering. Small coed camp. Boothbay, 
Maine. Lester Rhoads, 251-18 6lst Ave., 
Little Neck 62, N. Y. labc 


DIRECTOR for Brother and Sister camp in 
country, thirty miles from Boston. Write 
P. O. Box 164, Framingham, Mass. l 
COUNSELORS: Maine Girls’ Camp. All ac- 
tivities, especially TENNIS, sailing ,arts & 
crafts, ceramics. Write Box 699. ] 


COUNSELORS, COED CAMP. Upstate N. Y. 
Camper centered program. Openings for 
experienced group leaders. Also specialists 
in tennis, waterfront, athletics, fine arts, 
crafts, photography, nature, pioneering, 
construction, forestry, music, dramatics. 
Office: 151-15 85th Drive, Jamaica 32, N. Y. 

labcde 
COUNSELORS: Girls’ camp in Berkshires 
(Mass.) near Tanglewood has staff open- 
ings for experienced men or women, 
teachers, graduate students only, working 
couple with daughter considered. Write: 
Mrs. Sonny Winter, 215 West 92nd St.., 
New York 25, N. Y labcd 
WAH-KON-DAH, one of the nations fine 
coed camps located on the great 1,300 
mile shoreline Lake of the Ozarks, seeks 
counselors (male and female) for athletics, 
riflery, archery, water skiing, tripping, 
Red Cross, small crafts, swimming, WSI, 
Red Cross small crafts, swimming, WSI, 
arts, crafts assistant (women); nature 
lore head, dancing, dramatics, pianist, 
song leader, nurse, RN; cabin counselors, 
mature married staff for Village heads. 
Write Ben J. Kessler, 106 S. Hanley Rd., 
St. Louis 5, Mo. labc 
OWNERS OF SUCCESSFUL, nationally 
known midwest Jewish camp, seeking man, 
woman (or married couple) who can 
eventually take over running of organiza- 
tion. Applicants may be non-Jewish or of 
Reformed Jewry, with proven background 
in programming, administration and all 
phases of camp procedure. Fine opportun- 
ity for lifetime affiliation. Give complete 
history. Write Box 704. labc 

















COUNSELORS: For leading boys’ camp in 
Maine. Archery, athletics, canoeing, drama, 
nature, photography, riding, riflery, swim- 


ming, trips, water-skiing, general. Secre- 
tary-bookkeeper available Westchester, N. 
Y. area June through September, July- 
August in Maine. Teaching experience pre- 
ferred. James H. Lawrence, 21 Ria Drive, 
White Plains, N. Y. ] 


MAINE GIRLS’ CAMP has openings on 
staff for waterfront instructors (ARC), 
canoeing, water skiing, head athletics, 
head tennis, music, dancing, arts & crafts, 
nature study. Applicants must be 21 years 
of age with previous camping experience. 
Write Box 705. labcd 








PARTNER WANTED 
Owner of established 40 acre camp with 
1,000 foot frontage beautiful Walloon 
Lake, Northern Michigan, plans to convert 
facilities into summer camp for children 
or retarded or handicapped children if 
demand permits. Seeks partner with capi- 
tal and ability to operate. Exceptional op- 
portunity for person with camping experi- 
ence to make large profit with minimum 
investment. Write Box 706. 





RAQUETTE LAKE GIRLS’ CAMP 
Applications invited for A.R.C. Waterfront, 
sailing, tripping, ski, tennis, golf, tram- 
poline, athletics. Established Adirondack 
girls’ camp. Brother camp across lake. At- 
tractive compensation for qualified per- 
sonnel. Write: 966 East 23rd St., Brooklyn 
10, N. Y. la 
COUNSELORS: Positions available for gen- 
eral counselors at boys’ camp and for men 
with specialties in tennis, boxing, wrest- 
ling, nature and sailing. College sopho- 
more or older. Write: A. G. Hare, Jr., 113 
Anton Rd., Wynnewood, Pa. lab 





CAMP SOMERSET FOR GIRLS in Maine 
has openings on staff for swimming in- 
structors (WSI), synchronized swimming 
instructor, athletics, tennis, tripping, 
canoeing, sailing, archery, golf, water ski- 
ing, riding, dramatics, riflery, crafts, mu- 
Sic (piano), general, camp secretary, regis- 
tered nurse. Applicants must be 21 years 
of age with previous camp counseling ex- 
perience. Salary range $300 to $575 de- 
pending upon experience, plus transporta- 
tion and clothing allowance, etc. 150 
campers, 60 staff. Write: Allen Cramer, 300 
Central Park West, New York 24, N. Y. 
labcde 





BROTHER-SISTER CAMP 
Well established needs head counselor, 
unit heads, specialists, waterfront direc- 
tor, dietitian. Few couples. Confidential. 
Write Box 695. kl 





HEAD COUNSELOR, 
enced, for Vermont Girls’ 
Room 1807, 50 Broadway, 
=. 


thoroughly experi- 
Camp. Write 
New York 4. 

l 








PROGRAM DIRECTOR. Michigan Boys’ 
Camp. Experienced man to supervise camp 
of 87 bovs. Permanent connection desired. 
Write Greenwoods Camp, 8741 Cregier Ave.., 
Chicago 17, Ill. tf 





ATTRACTIVE, FULL TIME position as As- 
sistant Director of a large, southern boys’ 
camp, established 1924. Clientele 31 states. 
Qualifications: Age 25-45; college graduate; 
camp experience; desire to make camping 
a career; non-drinker; non-smoker; execu- 
tive ability. Applicant should have deep 
interest and demonstrated ability in camp 
promotion, staff supervision, and program 
direction. Write: C. Walton Johnson, Di- 
rector, Camp Sequoyah, Inc., Weaverville. 
N. C. kl 
RIDING INSTRUCTOR ALSO swimming 
instructor, ARC, females, experienced, ma- 
ture. Private girls’ camp, Northern New 
Mexico. Apply Box 1504, Borger, Texas. in 


COUNSELORS, Vermont Girls’ camp, 
canoeing, sailing, water skiing, campcraft, 
tennis, golf, athletics, dramatics, arts and 
crafts. Write Room 1807, 50 Broadway, 
New York 4, N. Y. ] 














COUNSELORS: Boys’ camp in Berkshires. 
(Mass.), near Tanglewood, has staff open- 
ings for experienced men in all program 
areas. Teachers, graduate students only. 
Salary commensurate with experience. In- 
vite letters with full details. Joseph Kru- 
ger, Director, 377 Irving Ave., South Or- 
ange, N. J. ] 
DIRECTOR for well established Episcopal 
camp—150 boys and girls of any race or 
creed. Must live near New York City dur- 
ing winter. Write Rector, Church of the 
Incarnation, 209 Madison Ave., New = 
16, N l 





HEAD COUNSELOR 
For old New England boys’ camp. Teacher, 
preferably early thirties. Read our previous 
detailed advertisement in November issue. 
Box 681. l 





JAYSON CAMPS—35th YEAR 
MASSACHUSETTS BERKSHIRES 
MEN: HEAD COUNSELOR, physician, sail- 
ing, pioneering, riflery. WOMEN: PIANIST 
play popular by ear, expert transposing; 
archery, ceramics, fine arts, dancing, dra- 
matics, nurse. MEN OR WOMEN: Tennis, 
swimming, canoe trips, phys-ed majors, 
industrial arts, nature-biology majors 
with extensive field trip experience. Write 
Box 876, Greenwich, Conn. ] 





DIRECTOR OF CAMPCRAFT and trips 
also small craft director, only experienced, 
mature leaders apply. men or women. 
Girls’ camp in Maine. Write: Mrs. L. 
Rosenthal, 155 E. 76th St., New York a 
> # 





LIVE WIRE YEAR ‘round experienced pro- 
motion man and camp director for mod- 
ern private coed camp in fast growing 
Florida. Send full particulars and photo 
to Camp Sparta, 2020 N.E. 29th Ave., Ft. 
Lauderdale, Fla, la 


DECEMBER 1959 








Position Wanted 


CAMP DIRECTOR or ASSISTANT. Fine 
background in private, organization, and 
school camping. Administration, campsite 
and program development. Leadership 
training experience. Graduate training in 
camping education and administration. 
Summer or year ‘round position. Teacher, 
male. Write Box 692. kl 


PIONEER or OUTPOST CAMPING Direc- 
tor. Desire connection with organization 
interested in developing or expanding pro- 
gram of real outdoor living and high ad- 
venture! Excellent background. Teacher, 
male. Write Box 694. kl 


MAN IN MID-FORTIES desires year ‘round 
position with private camp. Twenty years 
experience including promotion and inter- 
viewing, administration, program develop- 
ment and supervision, and leadership 
training. Also wide experience in construc- 
tion and maintenance. Write Box 698. kl 


CAMP DIRECTOR, Mature, experienced 
camp director; many years experience in 
all phases camping and education. Hold 
MS in Ed. degree. Private or institutional 
camp, boys and/or coed. New England 
area preferred. Write Box 687. kl 























ASSISTANT DIRECTOR or Head Coun- 
selor. Woman, P.E. teacher. Twenty years 
top camp experience. Long term possibili- 
ties. Write Box 703. l 


CAMP DIRECTOR, ASSISTANT DIREC- 
TOR, or Program Director. Twenty years 
experience in all phases of camping. Water 
safety and small craft instructor. Teacher, 

. §&. degree. Family accommodations 
necessary. Write Box 697. l 





HEAD WATERFRONT & GROUP LEAD- 
ER. Young married couple desire positions 
as male head waterfront and female group 
leader. 12 years camping experience. Top- 
notch references. Write: Scheuer-Wein- 
traub, 1970 Walton Ave., Bronx 53, N. i 








WATERFRONT AND COUNSELOR position 
for summer ‘60. Male, 21 years old, junior 
at Grinnell College in Phys. Ed., W.S.I., 
4 years camping experience, two of them 
as pool manager, swimming instructor, 
canoeing, singing. Write Terry Moore, 
Grinnell College, Grinnell, lowa. l 


Camps for Rent 


FOR RENT OR LEASE. Fully equipped 
children’s camp. Private lake, located in 
hilly section of lower Michigan within 50 
miles of Detroit. Capacity for 75 children. 
For further information write Box 684. 


LAURENTIAN MOUNTAINS, 110 miles 
from Montreal, route 11, on Lake Lan- 
thier. Rustic, buildings’ capacity 100, can 
be increased. Near Macaza airfield. Long 
lease offered. Further information R .T. 
Lafond L’Annonciation, Co Labelle, Que- 
bec, Canada. l 











Services 


PLANNING TO BUILD A CAMP? 
Julian H. Salomon A.S.L.A. 
Landscape Architect—Camp Planner 





Consultation - Master Plans - Reports 





One Sky Meadow Road, Suffern, N. Y. 


CAMP CONSERVATION PLANS 
My conservation plan for your camp will 
stimulate programs and pleasure. 
Milford C. Howard, Forester 
Forest and recreation property consultant 
24 Evelyn Road, Port Washington, N. Y. 
30 years experience Oklahoma and east. 


Equipment for Sale 


MODERNIZE YOUR KITCHEN 
With reconditioned guaranteed equipment. 
Colt Dishwasher, stainless with drains and 
boxes only $700. Hobart galvanized corner 
or straight dishwasher, $250. Blakeslee 
Glass Washer, $250. Six Burner Garland 
Range, $150. Many others. Goren, 2646 
Fairfield, Bridgeport, Conn. kla 


Address replies to classified 
ads as follows: Box No..........., 
Camping Magazine, 120 W. 7th 
Street, Plainfield, New Jersey. 











TODAY 





REDBOOK MAGAZINE 


TOMORROW .... 


Your best audience from which to recruit campers. 


Guaranteed average circulation 


2,850,000 


presupposes 


more than seven million readers. 
Information about camp advertising rates available on request. 


ETHEL F. BEBB, Camp Editor 
Redbook Magazine, McCall Corporation 
230 Park Avenue, New York 17, New York 











Camps for Sale 


LONG ESTABLISHED boys’ camp, Blue 
Ridge Mountains, 150 campers, 45 build- 
ings, modernly equipped, 700 acres, all ac- 
tivities. Owner retiring. Write Box 700. 1 








GIRLS’ CAMP, nearing 50th season, fully 
equipped, located southern mountain area, 
full enrollment. Shown only to qualified 
buyers. Write Box 701. l 


FOR SALE IN THE WEST 
CAMPS, CAMP SITES, RANCH LAND 


Private camps; institutional camps; camps 
for boys; camps for girls; mountain, lake 
and desert camps; and camps by the sea. 
Financing and purchase loans may be ar- 


ranged. 
WALLACE HEBBERD 
(since 1925) 
Santa Barbara 





California 








CAMPING MAGAZINE 


1,200 CAMPS & SITES — $15,000 & UP 
One of the largest and most reputable 
school and camp realtors in the United 
States. Established 35 years. Exclusively 
selling camps, day and boarding schools. 
Appraisals for all purposes. Write for list 
of attractive offerings, specify locations 
preferred, to Mr. M. Otto Berg 
NATIONAL BUREAU OF 
PRIVATE SCHOOLS 
551 5th Avenue, N. Y. C. 17 MU 2-8840 


CONSULTATION SERVICE AND SALES 
WITH WHOM CAN YOU TALK — 


When you want to: BUY or Sell a camp? 
Our 40 years of camp experience may help 
with your problems — _ confidential, of 
course. 

We have individuals and institutions eager 
to purchase operating and non-operating 
situations. Why not list your needs or 
property with us? Our service has resulted 
in prompt and favorable action for our 
clients. 

WILLIAM V. DWORSKI & ASSOCIATES 


245 Mckinley Ave. New Haven 15, Conn. 
WANTED! CAMP DIRECTOR PARTNER 
or purchaser (sensible terms) to take full 
charge established, successful, coed camp 
in Conn. ($615.00 fee). Write Box 706. l 








LONG ESTABLISHED PRIVATE camp fo 
or 
girls in Adirondack mountains. Complete 


enrollment for 1960. Director wish 
retire. Write Box 702. a hw 





SACRIFICING HUGE LODGE on the Wis- 

ee River. Ideal for development into 
e camp. Write Wildw 

Rhinelander, Wis. — an 





Camps for Sale or Lease 





ADIRONDACK RESORT HOTEL suitable 
for camp for sale or lease. Golf. Water- 
front. 150 rooms. Private grounds. 150 
acres. Write Box 683. klab 





NEW YORK co-ed. 140 miles from NYC. 
100 acres, mostly woodland. 6 acre campus, 
athletic field, tennis court 4 mile water- 
front. Completely equipped for 50 campers 
and staff. Camp now operating. Sacrifice 
due to illness. Liberal terms. Write Box 
679. kl 


ESTABLISHED CAMP with clientele for 
sale ,lease or partnership. Box 104, Rt. #1, 
Hendersonville, N. C. kl 





Camps Wanted to Sell 





CAMP SALES SPECIALIST 
If your camp is in Mich., Wisc., Minn.. 
or Ill. and you have considered selling, 
please call COLLECT or write. I will make 
an appointment to see you, make a realis- 
tic evaluation of your camp, and discuss 
with you the possible sale in strict con- 
fidence. Call collect TY. 7-0333 or write 
A. J. Ditzik, Tyler Realty & Investment 
Co., 4760 Grand River, Detroit 8, Mich. k 





A FABULOUS PRIVATE camp for boys and 
girls in the Rocky Mts. for sale. 70 miles 
west of Great Divide and 4-corners of 
Colo., Utah, Ariz., N. Mex. Twenty-four 
separate cabins & buildings, recreation 
hall, pool, '2 mile of water frontage, 420 
acres rangeland, horeses, burros, cattle 
available, expansion no end, annual gross 
receipts bout $55,000. Write for particulars 
of this and other camps available. la 


WALLACE HEBBERD, Box 180 
Santa Barbara, California 
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AFTER TAPS 


. . . the time when directors, leaders, and 
counselors recall the successes and failures 
of the day, plan to make tomorrow a better 
day, and think about the opportunities 
— seized and missed—of this wonderful 
thing called camping. 


“A Letter of Thanks” 


AMP directors receive many “thank you letters” from 
campers, from parents and from counselors. Some- 
times the “thank you’s” are left unspoken or unwritten. 
The director watches the physical, moral and spiritual 
growth of his campers and needs no special thanks. He 
watches a young counselor grow in leadership and under- 
standing and, again, needs no specially prepared or formal 
thanks. While a camp director does not need these as- 
surances, they can inspire him to continue and to grow 
in his own work. The two letters reprinted here were 
received by directors and sent to Camping Magazine’s 
editors so they might be shared with all camping people. 
Both were written by counselors as “thank you” letters. 
Both, the editors feel, will help reaffirm the belief all 
directors hold in the value of camp counseling experience. 
The following letter was written to Harold M. Gore, 
director of Camp Najerog, Vermont, by Second Lt. David 
Crane Farwell: 

“This is a letter of thanks; a thank you for the training 
you gave me which has made me a good officer for the 
United States Air Force. I received much training at the 
University in my ROTC classes and it certainly served 
its purpose. But, theory and practice are two entirely 
different fields of learning. You, Sir, gave me the chance 
for actual practice that few men of my age have had. 

“I have learned tn my-few weeks of active duty that 
an officer is respected for his rank by those who do not 
know him, but for those who know and work with a 
man it takes more. One must earn the respect of the men 
under him and my training at Najerog has taught me 
how to begin this difficult task. 

“I certainly made numerous mistakes while I was 
learning from you and I’m sure I shall make many more 
in the future. But, I am fortunate in having had a father 
who realized that while he could teach me much, some- 
one else could supplement his training. 

“IT am indebted to you for the knowledge of leadership 
I have gained at your hands.” 


The next letter was written to Marvin E. Black, Pine 
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Forest Camps, Pa., by Ronald Lenkin: 

“When I came up to Elkins Park toward the end of 
April, I realized that to hire me was a decided gamble 
on your part. Without any previous camping experience 
on my part, you decided to give me an opportunity to do 
a job I, myself, was not sure I could handle. I was re- 
assured and elated to be given the job of senior coun- 
selor. 

“The summer draws .rapidly to a close and my experi- 
ences are all behind me, but the memories yet linger. I 
suppose an initial experience always has more memor- 
able awards and, in regard to camp this summer, the 
experience will always be remembered with a glow of 
warmth, friendship and happiness. 

“In summers past I have worked in jobs that were 
more rewarding financially. Then the goal was money. 
Other than monetary rewards seemed to be almost nil. 
To say that I'm no longer interested in material gains 
would be untrue, but I have learned, I hope, that money 
and happiness are not necessarily co-existent and some- 
times a moderation in the former can bring a more than 
proportionate gain in the latter. 


“Probably the greatest single satisfaction of the whole 
summer came at the end of camp when you personally 
expressed your satisfaction with my job as counselor. It 
wasn't a moment that could make history, and yet to me 
it was a necessary and fulfilling ending to an enjoyable 
eight weeks. To know that my work was acceptable to 
you and the other camp directors gave me a certain 
pride—a feeling of attainment that can not be bought 
for any price. 

“And so the summer ended with a complete feeling 
of happiness and serenity on my part. I’m fairly confident 
that in no other job could I have realized as much peace 
of mind and bodily rest as I did at camp. Nothing else 
could have more relaxed me both mentally and physically 
than this summer’s work and homehow I feel a new 
strength to face up to my first year in Law School and 
the unforeseeable future.” 


DECEMBER 1959 
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-<-2} CAMP WATER BEING SAFE.. 
“AF in 


‘*Fresh and clear’’ isn’t good enough 


“Natural well” water or “spring-fed’’ water doesn’t mean safe 

___ water. Chlorinated water does. No matter how clear and clean water 

-43 looks, if it’s not chlorinated it’s fair game at any time for disease- 
— bearing bacteria. 

Chlorination of your drinking supply and swimming pool water 
with Wallace & Tiernan proven equipment ensures the safety of your 
camp water ... and it costs just pennies per day. 

W&T chlorination equipment, backed by a nationwide service 
organization and 40 years of experience, serves thousands of camps 
throughout the country. 


Write today for information on how it can serve you. 


WALLACE & TIERNAN INCORPORATED 
25 MAIN STREET, BELLEVILLE 9, N.J. 
$-92 





Publications for you and your camp 


LET'S ALL SING—“A singing camp is 

a happy camp.” It was with this 
thought in mind that this new ACA song 
book was developed. Pocket size, the 
book contains 157 songs—camping favor- 
ites for all occasions, plus some new 
songs. 1958. 96pp. 1-24 copies, 40¢ each; 
25-49 copies, 35¢ each; 50 or more 
copies, 30¢ each. 


2 CAMPING, WHAT IS iT?—Betty Lyle. 

A very fine discussion of a basic 
philosophy, certain techniques and skills 
and certain values which are, or should 
be, inherent in all good camping. 1947. 
(Reprinted 1954) 8pp. 30¢. 


THE CAMP NURSE—Every director of 
every type of camp should use this as 
a guide to help the camp nurse in her 
duties and responsibilities. 1956. 25pp. 
50¢. 
A. SUGGESTED POLICIES AND STANDING 
ORDERS FOR NURSING SERVICES—Re- 
vised January, 1959. 8pp. mimeo. 25¢. 


5 CAMPING AT THE MID-CENTURY—Mc- 
Bride. A census of organized camping 
in America. Facts and figures; includes 
a history of U. S. camping, outlines of 
desirable practices, and a prediction of 
future trends. 1953. 4ipp. $1.00. 
6 CAMP COUNSELING IS CHANNEL NUM- 
BER ONE—A message to potential camp 
counselors. Printed both sides on a card 
approximately 4” x 9”. 10¢ each; 35¢ 
per dozen; $2.00 per 100. 


CAMPING MAGAZINE 


with the development of organized 


camps. 10¢. 


12 A CAMP DIRECTOR TRAINS HIS OWN 

STAFF — Hammett. Suggestions for 
pre-camp and in-camp training. Contains 
excellent and definite information; most 
useful. 32pp. 50¢. 


13 CAMP ADMINISTRATIVE FORMS AND 

SUGGESTED PROCEDURES IN’ THE 
AREA OF PERSONNEL—Included is an out- 
line of suggested minimum content for 
a personnel manual, sample job descrip- 
tions, staff contracts, staff appraisal, and 
the new ACA Camp Staff Application 
form. 1955. 30pp. 35¢. 


e BIBLIOGRAPHY OF STUDIES AND RE- 

SEARCH IN CAMPING—Revised, 1958— 
American Camping Association. Lists by 
authors, with degrees noted, the many 
studies which have been made in the 
various categories of camp operation. 
27pp. mimeo. 30¢. 


8 ANNOTATED BIBLIOGRAPHY ON CAMP- 

ING, including the 1957 SUPPLE- 
MENT—Prepared for ACA by Barbara 
Ellen Joy. An excellent resource of value 
to directors and counselors. 1955. 36pp. 
65¢. Supplement alone, 15¢. 


9 CUMULATIVE INDEX TO CAMPING MAG- 


AZINE—Subject index, Vol. 1, No. 1 
(March - April 1926) to Vol. 30, No. 8 


(December, 1958), 35¢. 


10 DIRECTORY OF CAMPS FOR THE 
HANDICAPPED— State by state list- 
ing of 204 camps serving the handi- 
capped. 1959. 77pp. 50¢. 
ll MASTER PLANNING PAYS DIVIDENDS 
: —Sears. Reprint from Camping 
Magazine, Nov. 1957. A strong plea for 
the use of master plans in connection 


14. PARTNERSHIPS IN A NEW DECADE— 
Report of the ACA . legislation 

Workshop, 1958. Of interest to all legis- 

lation conscious camp directors. 50¢. 


15 YOU AND CONSERVATION—An 141- 
page check list for camp counselors; 
to help them be aware of conservation 
attitudes and practices. 10¢ each; 12-24 
copies, 8¢ each; 25 or more, 5¢ each. 


ORDER BY NUMBER—REMIT TO: 
AMERICAN CAMPING ASSN., MARTINSVILLE, IND. 





JANUARY 
[5th 


1960 Camp Buying Guide Issue 


To better serve camp directors 
planning and purchasing needs. 


FOR READERS . . FOR SUPPLIERS . 
A timely guide to help you select and order the equip- An additional sales contact with more than 10,000 


ment, supplies and services needed for more than 5 camp executives, responsible for camp operations and 
million boys and girls who plan to attend organized equipment inventories in organized camps throughout 
camps next year. This special issue includes planning the United States. This extra edition of Camping Mag- 
and buying information on many important phases of azine supplies important planning and purchasing in- 
camp operation and a comprehensive guide to 1960 formation to your customers at the start of their peak 
camp suppliers. , ordering season. 


With increased enrollments expected in 1960, camp directors are planning 
their needs NOW and ordering EARLY. Write, wire, phone any office listed 
below to reserve your space in the 1960 CAMP BUYING GUIDE ISSUE. 


~ 


ADVERTISING RATES AND DATA 


(sammping Zpesi sow 


GALLOWAY PUBLISHING CO. Rates and specifications for multiple pages, other sizes, and for 
inserts available on request. 


New York—Stanley Walker, 120 West Seventh Street, Plainfield, ss ‘eneriibienien sik fos setteidien ediadila a: Cenelen Meanie, 
N. J., PL 4-8662 

Chicago—Richard G. Milford, 161 East Grand Avenue, SU 7-9420 

Les Angeles—jess M. Laughlin, 3142 Wilshire Bivd., DU 3-7616 

San Francisco—Richard B. Kilner, 465 California St., YU 2-9030 Last forms close 


frequency rates are available. 














